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322 AN ANECDOTE OF THE SIEGE 


AN ANECDOTE OF THE SIEGE OF ST. JEAN 
D’ ACRE, 1191. 


THROUGH the portal, two tall Turks 
Charged together at our works, 
Where the line was rather thin, 
Near their eastern ravelin. 

Each was clad in armor black, 
Each bestrode an Arab’s back. 
Turcopolier, nothing loth, 

Swore that he would slay them both 
By Columba’s holy bones, 

By Iona’s great gravestones ; 

Gave his gallant barb the spur, 
Who thereto did not demur, 

But with valiant clangorous neigh, 
Almost seemed “ Amen!” to say 
To his master’s prayer that day. 

In an instant, man and horse 
Mixed in mortal intercourse. 

Our knight sent his spearhead far 
Through one Paynim’s jugular, 

So that it did him transfix, 
Somewhat like a crucifix. 
Dropping spearshaft then, he backed, 
Curving leftwards, and attacked 
T’other Hell-bound son of sin; 
Drove the damned one’s charger in 
On his comrade’s flank ; and so, 
While the Arab reared, one blow 
From the battle-axe did fall 

Like God’s thunderbolt : and all 
Was over. There, past physic, lay 
Ahmed Beg and Osman Bey. 


Spectator. 


CEZEMBRES. 


UST a measured mile away, 
n the lovely Breton Bay, 
In the flush of sunset lay 
The Island of Cezembres. 
And in the whispering gloaming time 
Woke memories of the master’s rhyme, 
And made Shalott’s sweet echoes chime, 
About unknown Cezembres, 


Here there gleams no running river, 
Where “light breezes dusk and shiver,” 
But the great seas sway forever, 
All around Cezembres ; 
No “tall towers” to guard the land, 
Bat flowery turf and golden sand, 
And grey rocks, that, grim and grand, 
Guard all remote Cezembres. 


Did Sir Tristram hither come, 
From timid bride and alien home, 
Weary of his yearning dumb, 
To dream in still Cezembres ? 
And in his harp’s wild melodies, 
Fling “ Iseulte, Iseulte ” to the seas, 
Sigh “ Iseulte, Iseulte ” to the breeze, 
That swept across Cezembres? 
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Nay, a holier tale than his, 
Of fiery passion placed amiss, 
The legend of the island is, 
The glory of Cezembres. 
For when fair France felt fear and blood 
Sweep across her like a flood, 
The shelter for the Holy Rood 
Men found in lone Cezembres. 


Here in stealth and dread they came, 

Noble, burgher, peasant, dame ; 

Brave priests in the holiest name 

. Taught in fair Cezembres ; 

And here the host was raised on high ; 

And here beneath the midnight sky, 

Men knelt, when kneeling meant to die, 
To worship in Cezembres. 


Hallowed in the rock it stands, 
The painful work of faithful hands ; 
Witness to cold sneering lands, 

The chapel at Cezembres. 
And over it the wild winds blow, 
And under it the wild waves flow, 
As in the Terror long ago, 

When God blessed still Cezembres. 


With a hushed and reverent awe, 
We strangers to its threshold draw ; 
What though we own a purer law 

Than that of old Cezembres? 
Who dare question, doubt, or mock, 
Where still adoring pilgrims flock, 
To the low shrine beneath the rock, 

That hallows all Cezembres ? 

All The Year Round. 


eee be not proud, though some have calléd 

thee 

Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so; 

For those whom thou think’st thou dost over- 
throw 

Die not, poor death; nor yet canst thou kill 
me. 

From rest and sleep, which but thy pictures be, 

Much pleasure: then from thee much more 
must flow ; 

And soonest our best men with thee do go — 

Rest of their bones, and souls’ delivery. 

Thou’rt slave to fate, chance, kings, and des- 
perate men, 

And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell ; 

And poppy or charms can make us sleep as 
well, 

And better than thy stroke. Why swell’st 
thou then? 

One short sleep past we wake eternally 

And yy shall be no more: Death, thou shalt 

ie. 
JoHN DONNE, 





THE UNITY 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE UNITY OF NATURE. 


BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
II. 
MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNITY OF NATURE. 


MAN is included in the unity of na- 
ture, in the first place, as regards the 
composition of his body. Out of the or- 
dinary elements of the material world is 
that body made, and into those elements 
it is resolved again. With allits beauties 
of form and of expression, with all its 
marvels of structure and of function, there 
is nothing whatever in it except some few 
of the elementary substances which are 
common in the atmosphere and the soil. 
The four principal gases, with lime, pot- 
ash, and a little iron, sodium, and phos- 
phorus, these are the constituents of the 
human body — of these in different com- 
binations — and, so far as we know, of 
nothing else. The same general compo- 
sition, with here and there an ingredient 
less or more, prevails throughout the 
whole animal and vegetable world, and its 
elements are the commonest in the inor- 
This may seem a 


ganic kingdom also. 
rude, and it is certainly a rudimentary 
view of the relation which prevails be- 
tween ourselves and the world around us. 
And yet it is the foundation, or at least 
one of the foundations, on which all other 


relations depend. It is because of the 
composition of our body, that the animals 
and plants around us are capable of min- 
istering to our support — that the common 
air is to us the very breath of life, and 
that herbs and minerals in abundance 
have either poisoning properties or heal- 
ing virtue. For both of these effects are 
alike the evidence of some relation to the 
organism they affect; and both are in 
different degrees so prevalent and pervad- 
ing, that of very few things indeed can it 
be said that they are wholly inert upon us. 
Yet there is no substance of the thou- 
sands which in one manner or another 
affect the body, which does not so affect 
it by virtue of some relation which it bears 
to the elements of which that body is com- 
posed, or to the combinations into which 
those elements have been cast. 

And here we ascend one step higher 
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among the facts which include man within 
the unities of nature. For he is united 
with the world in which he moves, not 
only by the elements of which his body is 
composed, but also by the methods in 
which those elements are combined — the 
forces by which they are held together, 
and the principles of construction accord- 
ing to which they are built up into sepa- 
rate organs for the discharge of separate 
functions. Science has cast no light on 
the ultimate nature of life. But whatever 
it be, it has evidently fundamental ele- 
ments which are the same throughout the 
whole circle of the organic world; the 
same in their relations to the inorganic ; 
the same in the powers by which are car- 
ried on the great functions of nutrition, of 
growth, of respiration, and reproduction. 
There are, indeed, infinitely varied modi- 
fications in the mechanism of the same 
organs to accommodate them to innumer- 
ably different modes by which different 
animals obtain their food, their oxygen, 
and their means of movement. Yet so 
evident is the unity which prevails 
throughout, that physiologists are com- 
pelled to recognize the fundamental facts 
of organic life as “the same, from the 
lowest animal inhabiting a stagnant pool 
up to the glorious mechanism of the hu- 
man form.” * 

This language is not the expression of 
mere poetic fancy, nor is it founded on 
dim and vague analogies. It is founded 
on the most definite facts which can be 
ascertained of the ultimate phenomena of 
organic life, and it expresses the clearest 
conceptions that can be formed of its 
essential properties. The creature which 
naturalists call the amoeba, one of the 
lowest in the animal series, consists of 
nothing but an apparently simple and 
formless jelly. But simple and formless 
as it appears to be, this jelly exhibits all 
the wonder and mystery of that power 
which we know as life. It is in virtue. of 
that power that the dead or inorganic ele- 
ments of which it is composed are held 
together in a special and delicate combi- 
nation, which no other power can preserve 

* “*On the Nervous System,” by Alex. Shaw. Ap- 


pendix to Sir Charles Bell’s “‘ Anatomy of Expres- 
sion.” 
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in union, and which begins to dissolve the 
moment that power departs. And as in 
virtue of this power the constituent ele- 
ments are held in a peculiar relation to 
each other, so in virtue of the same 
power does the combination possess pe- 
culiar relations with external things. It 
has the faculty of appropriating foreign 
substances into its own, making them 
subservient to the renewal of its own ma- 
terial, to the maintenance of its own en- 
ergy, and to the preservation of its own 
separate individuality. It has the faculty, 
moreover, of giving off parts of itself, en- 
dowed with the same properties, to lead 
a separate existence. This same sub- 
stance, which when analyzed has always 
the same chemical composition, and 
when alive has always the same fun- 
damental properties, is at the root of 
every organism, whether animal or vege- 
table. Out of its material all visible 
structure is built up, and the power which 
holds its elements together is the same 
power which performs the further work of 
moulding them into tissues — first form- 
ing them, and then feeding them, and 
then keeping them in life. This is as 
true of the highest organism of man as it 
is of the lowest, in which visible structure 
begins to be. The phenomena of disease 
have convinced physiologists that all the 
tissues of the body are freely penetrated 
by the protoplasmic corpuscles of the 
blood, and that the primordial properties 
displayed in the substance of an ameeba, 
which has no distinguishable parts and 
no separate organs, afford the only key 
to the fundamental properties of every 
animal body. One eminent observer as- 
signs so high a place to this protoplasmic 
matter as the primary physical agent in 
the building of the house of life, and in 
its renovation and repair, that he consid- 
ers all its other materials, and all its 
completed structures as comparatively 
“dead.” 

But the unity of man’s body with the 
rest of nature lies deeper still than this. 
The same elements and the same primary 
compounds are but the foundations from 
which the higher unities arise. These 
higher unities appear to depend upon and 


certain things which must be done for the 
support of animal life, and these things 
are fundamentally the same from the low- 
est to the highest creatures. It is for the 
doing of these things that “ organs” are 
required, and it is in response to this re- 
quirement that they are provided. Food 
—that is to say, foreign material — must 
be taken in, and it must be assimilated. 
The circulating fluids of the body must 
absorb oxygen; and when this cannot be 
done more simply, a special apparatus 
must be provided for the separation of 
this essential element of life from the air 
or from the water. Sensation must be 
localized and adapted to the perception of 
movements in surrounding media. The 
tremors of the atmosphere and of the 
luminiferous ether must first be caught 
upon responsive —that is to say, upon 
adapted — surfaces, and then they must 
be translated into the language of sensa- 
tion — that is to say, into sight and hear- 
ing. The heat evolved in the chemical 
processes of digestion and of oxygenation 
of the blood must be made convertible 
into other forms of motion. The forces 
thus concentrated must be stored, ren- 
dered accessible to the will, and distrib- 
uted to members which are at its com- 
mand. These and many other uniform 
necessities of the animal frame constitute 
a unity of function in organs of the widest 
dissimilarity of form, so that however dif- 
ferent they may be in shape, or in struc- 
ture, or in position, they are all obviously 
reducible to one common interpretation. 
They do the same things —they serve 
the same purposes — they secure the same 
ends — or, to use the language of physi- 
ology, they discharge the same functions 
in the animal economy. 

But more than this: even the differ- 
ences of form steadily diminish as we 
ascend inthe scale of being. Not only 
are the same functions discharged, but 
they are discharged by organs of the same 
general shape, formed on one pattern, and 
occupying an identical position in one 
plan of structure. It is on this fact that 
the science of comparative anatomy is 
founded, and the well-established doctrine 
of “homologies.” The homology of two 





to be explained by this —that there are 


organs in two separate animals is nothing 
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but the unity of place which they occupy 
in a structure which is recognized as one 
and the same in a vast variety of crea- 
tures—a structure which is one in its 
general conception, and one in the rela- 
tive arrangement of its parts. In this 
clear and very definite sense, the body of 
man, as a whole, is one in structure with 
the bodies of all vertebrate animals; and 
as we rise from the lowest of these to him 
who is the highest, we see that same 
structure elaborated into closer and closer 
likeness, until every part corresponds — 
bone to bone, tissue to tissue, organ to 
organ. It is round this fact that so many 
disputants are now fighting. But all the 
controversy arises, not as to the existence 
of the fact, but as to its physical cause. 
The factis beyond question. In a former 
work* I have dwelt at some length on 
the bearing of this fact on our conceptions 
of “creation by law,” and on the various 
theories which assume that such close 
relationship in organic structure can be 
due to no other cause than blood relation- 
ship through ordinary generation. At 
present I am only concerned with the fact 
of unity, whatever may be the physical 
cause from which that unity has arisen. 
The significance of it, as establishing 
man’s place in the unity of nature, is alto- 
gether independent of any conclusion 
which may be reached as to those proc- 
esses of creation by which his body 
has been fashioned on a plan which is 
common to him and to so many animals 
beneath him. Whether man has been 
separately created out of the inorganic 
elements of which his body is composed, 
or whether it was born of matter previously 
organized in lower forms, this community 
of structure must equally indicate a cor- 
responding community of relations with 
external things, and some antecedent 
necessity deeply seated in the very na- 
ture of those things, why his bodily frame 
should be like to theirs. 

And, indeed, when we consider the 
matter, it is sufficiently apparent that the 
relationship of man’s body to the bodies 
of the lower animals is only a subordi- 
nate part and consequence of that higher 


* The Reign of Law. 
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and more general relationship which pre- 
vails between all living things and those 
elementary forces of nature which play in 
them, and around them, and upon them. 
If we could only know what that relation- 
ship is in its real nature and in its full 
extent, we should know one of the most 
inscrutable of all secrets. For that secret 
is no other than the ultimate nature of 
life. The great matter is to keep the 
little knowledge of it which we possess 
safe from the confusing effect of decep- 
tive definitions. The real unities of na- 
ture will never be reached by confounding 
her distinctions. For certain purposes it 
may be a legitimate attempt to reduce the 
definition of life to its lowest terms — 
that is to say, it may be legitimate to fix 
our attention exclusively on those charac- 
teristics which are common to life in its 
lowest and in its highest forms, and to 
set aside all other characteristics in which 
they differ. It may be useful sometimes 
to look at life under the terms of sucha 
definition, in order, for example, the bet- 
ter to conceive some of its relations with 
other things. But in doing so we must 
take care not to drop out of the terms so 
defining life anything really essential to 
the very idea of it. Artificial definitions 
of this kind are dangerous experiments 
in philosophy. It is very easy by mere 
artifices of language to obliterate the 
most absolute distinctions which exist in 
nature. Between the living and the non- 
living there is a great gulf fixed, and the 
indissoluble connection which somehow, 
nevertheless, we know to exist between 
them is a connection which does not fill 
up that gulf, but is kept up by some bridge 
being, as it were, artificially built across 
it. This unity, like the other unities of 
nature, is not a unity consisting of mere 
continuity of substance. It is not founded 
upon sameness, but, on the contrary, 
rather upon difference, and even upon 
antagonisms. Only, the forces which are 
thus different and opposed are subordi- 
nate to a system of adaptation and adjust- 
ment. Nor must we fail to notice the 
kind of unity which is implied in the very | 
words “adaptation ” and “ adjustment ” — 
and, above all others, in the special ad- 
justments connected with organic life. 
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There are many unions which do not in- 
volve the idea of adjustment, or which 
involve it only in the most rudimentary 
form. The mere chemical union of two 
or more elements — unless under special 
conditions —is not properly an adjust- 
ment. We should not naturally call the 
formation of rust an adjustment between 
the oxygen of the atmosphereand metallic 
iron. When the combinations effected 
by the play of chemical affinities are 
brought about by the selection of ele- 
ments so placed within reach of each 
other’s reactions as to result in a given 
product, then that product would be ac- 
curately described as the result of co- 
ordination and adjustment. But the kind 
of co-ordination and adjustment which ap- 
pear in the facts of life is of a still higher 
and more complicated kind than this. 
Whatever the relationship may be be- 
tween living organisms and the elements, 
or elementary forces of external nature, it 
certainly is not the relationship of mere 
chemical affinities. On the contrary, the 
unions which these affinities by them- 
selves produce can only be_ reached 
through the dissolution and destruction of 
living bodies. The subjugation of chem- 
ical forces under some higher form of en- 
ergy, which works them for the continued 
maintenance of a separate individuality — 
this is of the very essence of life. The 
destruction of that separateness is of the 
very essence of death. It is not life, but 
the cessation of life, which, in this sense 
and after this manner, effects a chemical 
union of the elements of the body with 
the elements around it. There is indeed 
an adjustment —a close and intricate ad- 
justment — between these and the living 

dy; but it is an adjustment of them 
under the controlling energy of a power 
which cannot be identified with any other, 
and which always presents phenomena 
peculiar to itself. Under that power we 
see that the laws and forces of chemical 
affinity, as exhibited apart from life, are 
held, as it were, to service — compelled, 
indeed, to minister but not allowed to 
rule. Through an infinite variety ot or- 
ganisms, this mysterious subordination is 
maintained, ministering through an as- 
cending series to higher and _ higher 
grades of sensation, perception, con- 
sciousness, and thought. 

And here we come in sight of the high- 
est adjustment of all. Sensation, percep- 
tion, consciousness, and thought — these, 
if they be not the very essence of life, are 
at least —in their order, — its highest ac- 
companiments and result. They are the 
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ultimate facts, they are the final realities, 
to which all lesser adjustments are them- 
selves adjusted. For, as the elementary 
substances and the elementary forces of 
nature which are used in the building of 
the body are there held by the energies 
of life under a special and peculiar rela- 
tion to those same elements and to those 
same forces outside the body, so also are 
they held in peculiar relations to those 
characteristic powers in which we are 
compelled to recognize the rudimentary 
faculties of mind. Sensation is the first 
of these, and if it be the lowest, it is at 
least the indispensable basis of all the 
rest. As such, it cannot be studied too 
attentively in the first stages of its appear- 
ance, if we desire to understand the unity 
of which it is the index and result. We 
have seen that the mechanism of living 
bodies is one throughout the whole range 
of animal life —one in its general plan, 
and one even in the arrangement of many 
of its details. We have seen, too, that 
this unity rests upon that other — in vir- 
tue of which all organisms depend for the 
maintenance of their life, upon adjust- 
ments to certain physical laws which are 
held, as it were, in vassalage, and com- 
pelled to service; doing in that service 
what they never do alone, and not doing 
in that service what they always do when 
freed from it. 

And now we have to ask what that ser- 
vice is? We can only say that it is the 
service of life in all its manifestations, 
from those which we see in the lowest 
creatures up to the highest of which, in 
addition, we are conscious in ourselves. 
I say “in addition ” — because this is the 
fundamental lesson of physiology and of 
comparative anatomy — that the principle 
and the mechanism of sensation are the 
same in all creatures, at least in all which 
have the rudiments of a nervous system. 
This identity of principle and of structure 
in the machinery of sensation, taken to- 
gether with the identity of the outward 
manifestations which accompany and in- 
dicate its presence in animals, makes it 
certain that in itself it is everywhere the 
same. This does not mean, of course — 
very far from it — that the range of pleas- 
ure or of pain consequent on sensation — 
still less the range of intelligent percep- 
tion — is the same throughout the animal 
kingdom. The range of pleasure or of 
pain, and still more the range of intel- 
ligent perceptidn, depends on the as- 
sociation of higher faculties with mere 
sensation, and upon other peculiarities or 





conditions of organization. We all know 


attac 
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by our own experience, when comparing 
ourselves with ourselves in different states 
of health or of disease, and by observing 
the like facts in others, that the degree of 
pleasure or of suffering, of emotion or of 
intellectual activity, which is connected 
with sensation, may be almost infinitely 
various according to various conditions 
of the body. But this does not affect the 
general proposition that sensation is in 
itself one thing throughout the animal 
kingdom. It cannot be defined in lan- 
guage, because all language is founded 
on it, assumes it to be known, and uses 
the metaphors it supplies for the expres- 
sion of our highest intellectual concep- 
tions. But though it cannot be defined, 
this at least we can say concerning it, 
that sensation is the characteristic prop- 
erty of animal life; that it is an affection 
of the anima, of that which distin- 
guishes animate from inanimate things, 
and that as such it constitutes one of the 
most essential of the fundamental prop- 
erties of mind. So true is this, that the 
very word “idea,” which has played a 
memorable part in the history of specula- 
tion, and which in common speech has 
now come to be generally associated with 
the highest intellectual abstractions, has 
had in modern philosophy no other defi- 
nite meaning than the impressions or men- 
tal images received through the senses. 
This is the meaning attached to it 
(although, perhaps, no writer has ever 
adhered to it with perfect consistency) in 
the writings of Descartes, of Locke, and 
of Bishop Berkeley; and it is well worthy 
of remark that the most extreme doctrine 
of idealism, which denies the reality of 
matter, and, indeed, the reality of every- 
thing except miad, is a doctrine which 
may be as logically founded upon sensa- 
tion in a zoophyte as upon sensation in a 
man. The famous proposition of Bishop 
Berkeley, which he considers as almost 
self-evidently true, ‘that the various sen- 
sations, or ideas imprinted on the sense, 
cannot exist otherwise than in the mind 
perceiving them,” is a proposition clearly 
applicable to all forms of sensation what- 
ever. For every sensation of an organism 
is equally in the nature of an “idea” in 
being an affection of the living princi- 
ple, which alone is susceptible of such 
affections ; and it is plainly impossible to 
conceive any sense impression whatever 
as existing outside a living and perceiv- 
ing creature. 

e are now, indeed, so accustomed to 
attach the word “idea” to the highest 
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exercises of mind, and to confine the 
word “ mind” itself to some of its higher 
manifestations, that it may startle some 
men to be told that sensation is in itself 
a mental affection. We have, however, 
only to consider for a moment how insep- 
sxaliy connected sensation is with appe- 
tite and with perception, to be convinced 
that in the phenomena of sensation we 
have the first raw materials and the first 
small beginnings of intelligence and of 
will. It is this fundamental character of 
sensation which explains and justifies the 
assertion of philosophers —an ‘assertion 
which at first sight appears to be a mere 
paradox —that the “ideas ” we receive 
through the senses have no “likeness” 
to the objects they represent. For that 
assertion, after all, means nothing more 
than this — that the impressions made b 
external things upon living beings throug 
the senses, are in themselves mental im- 
pressions, and as such cannot be con- 
ceived as like in their own nature to 
inanimate and external objects. It is the 
mental quality of all sensation, consid- 
ered in itself, which is really affirmed in 
this denial of likeness between the affec- 
tions of sense and the things which pro- 
duce those affections in us. Itis one of 
the many forms in which we are com- 
pelled to recognize the inconceivableness 
of any sort of resemblance between mind 
and matter, between external things and 
our Own perceptive powers. 

And yet it is across this great gulf of 
difference — apparently so broad and so 
profound —that the highest unity of na- 
ture is nevertheless established. Mat- 
ter built up and woven into “ organs ” 
under the powers of life is the strong 
foundation on which this unity is estab- 
lished. It is the unity which exists 
between the living organism and the 
elements around it which renders that 
organism the appropriate channel of men- 
tal communication with the external world, 
and a faithful interpreter of its signs. 
And this the organism is — not only by 
virtue of its substance and composition, 
but also and especially by virtue of its 
adjusted structures. All the organs of 
sense discharge their functions in virtue 
of a purely mechanical adjustment be- 
tween the structure of the organ and the 
particular form of external force which it 
is intended to receive and to transmit. 
How fine those adjustments are can best 
be understood when we remember that 
the retina of the eye is a machine which 
measures and distinguishes between vibra- 
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tions which are now known to differ from 
each other by only a few millionths of an 
inch. Yet this amount of difference is 
recorded and made instantly appreciable 
in the sensations of color by the adjusted 
mechanism of the eye. Another adjust- 
ment, precisely the same in principle, be- 
tween the vibrations of sound and the 
structure of the ear, enables those vibra- 
tions to be similarly distinguished in 
another special form of the manifold lan- 

age of sensation. And so of all the 
other organs of sense — they all perform 
their work in virtue of that purely 
mechanical adjustment which places them 
in a given relation to certain selected 
manifestations of external force, and 
these they faithfully transmit, according 
to a code of signals, the nature of whic 
is one of the primary mysteries of life, 
but the truthfulness of which is at the 
same time one of the most certain of its 
facts. 

For it is upon this truthfulness — that 
is to say, upon a close and efficient 
correspondence between the impressions 
of sense and certain realities of exter- 
nal nature—that the success of every 
organism depends in the battle of life. 
And all life involves a battle. It comes 
indeed to each animal without effort 
of its own, but it cannot be maintained 
without individual exertion. That exer- 
tion may be of the simplest kind, noth- 
ing more than the rhythmic action of a 
muscle contracting and expanding so as 
to receive into a sac such substances 
as currents of water may bring along 
with them; or it may be the more com- 
plex action required to make or in- 
duce the very currents which are to 
bring the food; or it may be the much 
more complex exertions required in all 
active locomotion for the pursuit and cap- 
ture of prey; all these forms of exertion 
exist, and are all required in endless 
variety in the animal world. And through- 
out the whole of this vast series the very 
life of every creature depends on the unity 
which exists between its sense impres- 
sions and those realities of the external 
world which are specially related to them. 
There is therefore no conception of the 
mind which rests on a broader basis of 
experience than that which affirms this 
unity—a unity which constitutes and 
guarantees the various senses with their 
corresponding appetites, each in its own 
sphere of adapted relations, to be exact 
and faithful interpreters of external truth. 

A still more wonderful and striking 
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proof is obtained of the unity of nature, 
and a still more instructive light is cast 
upon its source and character, when we 
observe how far-reaching these interpre- 
tations of sense are even in the very 
lowest creatures: how they are true not 
only in the immediate impressions they 
convey, but true also as the index of 
truths which lie behind and beyond — of 
truths, that is to say, which are not ex- 
pressly included — not directly repre- 
sented — in either sensation or perception. 
This, indeed, is one main function and 
use, and one universal characteristic, of 
all sense impressions, that over and above 
the pleasure they give to sentient crea- 
tures, they lead and guide to acts required 
7 natural laws which are not themselves 
objects of sensation at all, and which 
therefore the creatures conforming to 
them cannot possibly either see or com- 
prehend. Itis thus that the appetite of 
hunger and the sense of taste, which in 
some form or other, however low, is per- 
haps the most universal sensation of ani- 
mal organisms, is true not only as a guide 
to the substances which do actually grat- 
ify the sense concerned, but true also in 
its unseen and unfelt relations with those 
demands or laws of force which render 
the assimilation of new material an indis- 
pensable necessity in the maintenance of 
animal life. Throughout the whole king- 
dom of nature this law prevails. Sense 
perceptions are in all animals indissolubly 
united with instantaneous impulses to 
action. This action is always directed to 
external things. It finds in these things 
the satisfaction of whatever desire is 
immediately concerned, and beyond this 
it ministers to ends of which the animal 
knows nothing, but which are of the high- 
est importance both in its own economy 
and in the genera] economy of nature. 
The wonderful instincts of the lower 
animals — the precision and perfection of 
their work—are a glorious example of 
this far-reaching adjustment between the 
perceptions of sense and the laws which 
prevail in the external world. Narrow 
as the sphere of those perceptions may 
be, yet within that sphere they are almost 
absolutely true. And although the sphere 
is indeed narrow as regards the very low 
and limited intelligence with which it is 
associated in the animals themselves, it 
is a sphere which beyond the scope of 
their intelligence can be seen to place 
them in unconscious relation with endless 
vistas of co-ordinated action. The sen- 
tient actions of the lower animals involve 
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not merely the rudimentary power of per- 
ceiving the differences which distinguish 
things, but the much higher power of 
profiting by those relations between things 
which are the foundation of all voluntary 
agency» and which place in the possession 
of living creatures the power of attaining 
ends through the employment of appro- 
priate means. The direct and intuitive 
perception of things which stand in the 
relation of means to ends, though it may 
be entirely dissociated from any conscious 
recognition of this relation in itself — 
that is to say, the direct and intuitive 
perception of the necessity of doing one 
thing in order to attain to another thing 
—is in itself one of the very highest 
among the preadjusted harmonies of na- 
ture. For it must be remembered that 
those relations between things which ren- 
der them capable of being used as means 
to ends are relations which never can be 
the direct objects of sensation, and there- 
fore the power of acting upon them is an 
intuition of something which is out of 
sight. It is a kind of dim seeing of that 
which is invisible. And even if it be 
separated entirely in the lower animals — 
as it almost certainly is—from anything 
comparable with our own prescient and 
reasoning powers, it does not the less 
involve in them a true and close relation 
between their instincts and the order of 
nature with its laws. 

The spinning machinery which is pro- 
vided in the body of a spider is not more 
accurately adjusted to the viscid secretion 
which is provided for it, than the instinct 
of the spider is adjusted both to the con- 
struction of its web and also to the selec- 
tion of likely places for the capture of 
its prey. Those birds and insects whose 
young are hatched by the heat of fer- 
mentation have an intuitive impulse to 
select the proper materials, and to gather 
them for the purpose. All creatures, 
guided sometimes apparently by senses 
of which we know nothing, are under like 
impulses to provide effectually for the 
nourishing of their young. It is, more- 
over, most curious and instructive to ob- 
serve that the extent of prevision which 
is involved in this process, and in the 
securing of the result, seems very often 
to be greater as we descend in the scale 
of nature, and in proportion as the par- 
ents are dissociated from the actual feed- 
ing or personal care of their young. The 
mammalia have nothing to provide except 
food for themselves, and have at first, 
and for a long time, no duty to perform 
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beyond the discharge of a on physical 
function. Milk is secreted in them bya 
purely unconscious process, and the young 
need no instruction in the art of sucking. 
Birds have much more to do—in the 
building of nests, in the choice of sites 
for these, and after incubation in the 
choice of food adapted to the period of 
growth. Insects, much lower in the scale 
of organization, have to provide very often 
for a distant future, and for stages of de- 
velopment not only in the young but in 
the 2/dus which surrounds them. 

There is one group of insects, well 
known to every observer — the common 
gall-flies — which have the power of call- 
ing on the vegetable world to do for them 
the work of nest-building; and in response 
to the means with which these insects 
are provided, the oak or the rose does 
actually lend its power of growth to pro- 
vide a special zidus by which the plant 
protects the young insect as carefully as 
it protects its own seed. Bees, if we are 
to believe the evidence of observers, have 
an intuitive guidance in the selection of 
food, which has the power of producing 
organic changes in the bodies of the 
young, and by the administration of which, 
under what may be called artificial condi- 
tions, the sex of certain selected individ- 
uals can be determined, so that they may 
become the mothers and queens of future 
hives. 

These are but a few examples of facts 
of which the whole animal world is full, 
presenting, as it does, one vast series of 
adjustments between bodily organs and 
corresponding instincts. But this adjust- 
ment would be useless unless it were part 
of another adjustment between the in- 
stincts and perceptions of animals and 
those facts and forces of surrounding 
nature which are related to them, and to 
the whole cycle of things of which they 
form a part. In those instinctive actions 
of the lower animals which involve the 
most distant and the most complicated 
anticipations, it is clear that the prevision 
which is involved is a prevision which is 
not in the animals themselves. They 
appear to be guided by some simple appe- 
tite, by an odor or a taste, and they have 
obviously no more consciousness of the 
ends to be subserved, or of the mechan- 
ism by which they are secured, than the 
suckling has of the processes of nutri- 
tion. The path along which they walk is 
a path which they did not engineer. It 
is a path made for them, and rm simply 


follow it. 


But the propensities and 
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tastes and feelings which make them fol- 
low it, and the rightness of its direction 
towards the ends to be attained, do con- 
stitute a unity of adjustment which binds 
together the whole world of life, and the 
whole inorganic world on which living 
things depend. 

I have called this adjustment mechani- 
cal, and so, in the strictest sense, it is. 
We must take care, however, not to let 
our conceptions of the realities of nature 
be rendered indistinct by those elements 
of metaphor which abound in language. 
These elements, indeed, when kept in 
their proper places, are not only the in- 
dispensable auxiliaries of thought, but 
they represent those perceptions of the 
mind which are the highest and the most 
absolutely true. They are the recogni- 
tion — often the unconscious recognition 
— of the central unities of nature. Nev- 
ertheless, they are the prolific source of 
error when not closely watched. Because 
all the functions and phenomena of life 
appear to be strictly connected with an 
apparatus, and may therefore be regarded 
as brought about by adjustments which 
are mechanical, therefore it has been 
concluded that those phenomena, even 
the most purely mental, are mechanical 
in the same sense in which the work is 
called mechanical which human machines 
perform. Are not all animals “autom- 
mata”? Are they not “ mere machines ”? 
This question has been revived from age 
to age since philosophy began, and has 
been discussed in our own time with all 
the aid which the most recent physiologi- 
cal experiment can afford. It is a ques- 
tion of extreme interest in its bearing on 
our present subject. The sense in which, 
and the degree to which, all mental phe- 
nomena are founded on, and are the result 
of, mechanical adjustments, is a question 
of the highest interest and importance. 
The phenomena of instinct, as exhibited 
in the lower animals, are undoubtedly the 
field of observation in which the solution 
of this question may best be found, and 
I cannot better explain the aspect in 
which it presents itself to me, than by 
discussing it in connection with certain 
exhibitions of animal instinct which I 
had occasion to observe during the spring 
and summer of 1874. They were not 
uncommon cases. On the contrary, they 
were of a kind of which the whole world 
is full. But not the less directly did they 
suggest all the problems under discus- 
sion, and not the less forcibly did they 
strike me with the admiration and the 
wonder which no familiarity can exhaust. 
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XXXIII. 
TRYING THE DIGGINGS. 


VARIED as has been the life and haz- 
ardous the adventures through which our 
readers have accompanied John West in 
his experiences, we have now to introduce 
them to another and wilder phase in the 
career of a Queensland settler. The 
scene is changed to a dark, little, uninter- 
esting valley far into the bush, through 
which runs a chain of shallow water-holes 
and small sandy creeks. On a little flat 
are pitched a few tents, and the banks of 
the creek are being broken into by a num- 
ber of stalwart diggers armed with picks 
and shovels. Here and there are seen 
men sitting at the edge of water-holes, tin 
dish in hand, swilling the wash-dirt round 
and round to allow the golden particles 
from their weight to sink to the bottom, 
and thus get separated from the earthy 
matter which was permitted to escape 
over the side of the dish. One of these 
is already known to the reader, and we 
shall now introduce the other, and explain 
the cause of their presence on this scene. 

The mixed feelings with which John 
West had ridden away from the scene of 
his meeting with Ruth and Fitzgerald 
may be readily imagined. He had at last 
met with his love, after long years, only 
to find her, as he imagined, the destined 
bride of his dearest friend. Instinctively 
he took the road for Ungahrun, but he 
felt that it would no longer be the home 
that he had looked forward to. A whirl- 
wind of various emotions swept over him, 
and revealed to him on its departure that 
peace of mind was only to be obtained by 
flight. He could not stay; he could not 
bear to look upon Fitzgerald’s happiness 
without a more confident assurance that 
he could keep his mind free from jealousy 
and ill-will. As he rode along, he over- 
took a young man on horseback driving a 
couple of pack-horses before him in com- 
pany with Blucher. He had no wish for 
conversation, and calling to the latter, was 
about to pass on with a quiet “ Good-day,” 
when Blucher said, “ This one white fel- 
low been known you along o’ Ingland, 
Missa Wess.” 

John looked at the stranger, but failed 
to recognize him. 

“It is so long ago,” said the traveller, 
“that I don’t wonder at you forgetting 
me, and, indeed, but for your black boy I 
would not have known you, Don’t you 
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remember Ned, Mr. West, the boy in Mr. 
Cosgrove’s service in England, whom you 
used to protect from that — Cane, the 
stable-lad? I’ve been round here, sir, to 
ask for you, sir, two or three times since 
I came to Australia about five years ago, 
for I kept thinking of you and wishing | 
could meet you; but you always happened 
to be absent when I passed.” 

John remembered and gladly welcomed 
his old friend, whose unexpected arrival 
afforded a great relief from his own dreary 
thoughts. He gladly seized the opportu- 
nity of camping with him in the bush in 
order that he might hear his adventures. 
Ned’s story was soon told. He had be- 
come a “ wandering digger,” and had par- 
taken of the varied fortunes that attend 
that class of gold-seekers, and was now 
on his way towards a hitherto little-known 
region where a “new rush ” was situated. 
John had been tempted more than once to 
visit a gold field and seek his fortunes in 
the bowels of the earth, but had hitherto 
refrained, from the feeling that such a 
life once begun would be difficult to relin- 
quish. But at present he was not in a 
condition to reason. He had no ties to 
keep him back. He had found an expe- 
rienced and faithful work-fellow. He had 
a little money for their immediate ex- 
penses. He would try digging. He 
could not be more unsuccessful than he 
had already been. The upshot of this 
train of reflection was, that next morning 
he announced his intention of accompany- 
ing Ned; and thus we find the two ac- 
tively at work in the locality where the 
chapter opens, — and hard, uncompromis- 
ing work it was. 

The banks of the stream had to be cut 
away with solid, heavy, pick-and-shovel 
labor, until the wash-dirt, lying on the 
clayey substratum containing the gold, 
was reached. This had to be carefully 
bagged up and conveyed to the water’s 
edge, after which it had to be washed —a 
process requiring no little skill and en- 
durance — the whole day’s work very often 
not producing enough to pay for rations. 

The gold was found by the new-comers 
to be very patchy and unevenly distrib- 
uted; so much so, that the men working 
in the claim a few feet from their own 
struck a rich little patch, from which the 
quickly extracted sixty ounces of metal, 
while they slaved away hopefully, but nev- 
ertheless unsuccessfully. 

A succession of weeks of unrewarded 
labor decided them upon striking their 
camp and wooing fortune on fresh ground. 
Their intention was no sooner known in 
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the little camp than the deserted spot oc- 
cupied by their canvas habitation was 
measured off and appropriated by some 
fresh arrivals, who at once commenced to 
sink a hole for luck, as they phrased it, 
on the very site hitherto used by them as 
a fireplace and where they had sat to- 
gether night after night discussing their 
cheerless prospects. Away John and 
Ned wandered again, without having any 
definite place of residence in view. Some- 
times they tried one locality, anon an- 
other, as fancy led them. In one gully 
success in a limited degree would keep 
them working for weeks, in the hope that, 
by dint of persistent work, a reward for 
their labor would ultimately await them. 
In another and more likely-looking spot, 
utter barrenness seemed to prevail. 

Among the population with whom their 
life brought them in contact were many 
strange characters. Men of education 
and varied experience could be seen work- 
ing in company with ignorant, prejudiced 
navvies. Gentlemen’s sons, nurtured in 
luxury, toiled uncomplainingly, and en- 
dured the most adverse fortune with as 
unyielding a spirit as the day-laborers be- 
side them who had never known a much 
different life. There were men who 
looked to digging as a last resource, and 
some who only occasionally followed it 
when lured by glowing reports of great 
finds of the coveted metal. Others there 
were who had never done anything else. 
Brought up as miners from their youth, 
and having lived all their lives amid the 
excitement of a diggings, they were per- 
haps less under its influence than most 
men. Having been constantly their own 
masters, they were characterized by a 
kind of sensible, manly independence, 
which the rag-tag and bobtail who fol- 
lowed in their rear vainly strove to imi- 
tate. On the whole, John West found 
them to represent the most respectable 
class of manual laborers in the colony. 
They were honest, intelligent, and hard- 
working, sober, as a rule, firm in their 
friendships, and hospitable and generous 
to all in want. 

A stray female or two sometimes found 
their way out to these scenes— the most 
unsuitable, surely, of all places in the 
world for their presence. They were 
generally old pioneers of the frontier who 
had braved the dangers and discomforts 
of many an outside field, and who partook 
more of the nature of the masculine than 
of the feminine. They appeared to be 


well known to all the diggers, and were 
invariably distinguished by 


sobriquets 
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conferred on them apparently by common 
consent, instead of their own proper 
names, which it is questionable whether 
any one but themselves knew. 

The society in which our hero found 
himself would have had the effect of 
thoroughly breaking down his spirits had 
he allowed himself time for reflection ; 
but, setting to work resolutely, he endeav- 
ored as much as possible to forget and 
ignore his surroundings. His comrade 
Ned was, under the circumstances, a 
great comfort to him. Modest and retir- 
ingin his manners, he never forgot his 
own place, and innumerable little acts of 
attention proved to John that the lad only 
wanted opportunity to pour out the kindly 
feelings of his heart. So passed their 
digging life; sometimes in the middle of 
a small camp of fellow-miners — at others 
secluded among the ranges, and isolated 
from all human beings. 

An extract, dated June 8, 1878, taken 
from the Queens/ander,* will illustrate the 
kind of life they led at this period : — 


. « « The country itself and the population 
peculiarly favor the raids of hostile blacks. 
Geologists tell us that northern Queensland 
was once covered by a dense coating of desert 
sandstone or conglomerate. On the great 
watersheds of the Flinders and Cloncurry this 
overlying mass has been denuded by the cur- 
rents and atmospheric agencies of bygone 
ages. Downs which rejoice the heart of the 
pastoral tenant, nourish on their monotonous 
surface fat beeves, where once the wallaby and 
wallaroo coursed through rocky defiles; but 
the source of the Gilbert more slowly yields to 
the same influences, and maintains its primeval 
character of sterile rock and savage grandeur. 
The river itself is a fit prototype of its innu- 
merable branches. A broad bed of sand winds 
its tortuous course through overhanging cliffs 
of conglomerate, falling here and there, where 
the process of disintegration has been more 
complete, into low rises, covered with pebbly 
wash, and intersected by veins of the strata 
underlying the conglomerate, slate, diorite, 
etc. Sometimes on the banks of the main 
river, more frequently in the ravines running 
therein, nearly always at the heads of the trib- 
utaries and lesser creeks, wherever the slate 
has been exposed, and the auriferous strata 
are uncovered, the color of gold is found. 
Under favorable conditions —that is to say, 
where the denudation has been complete, the 
process of removal extensive, and the bars 
of diorite supposed to contain gold-bearing 
leaders sufficiently pierced, and the slate fully 
bared — payable deposits of gold are struck, 
rarely, if ever, bearing any similarity except 


* Published weekly at Brisbane, Queensland. An 
ably-conducted journal, of which the population of the 
colony are justly proud. 
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in the conditions under which they are found. 
In size, form, and value, the precious metal 
within a limited area will present great diversi- 
ties. Sometimes the leader from which the 
gold is presumably discharged could be iden- 
tified if it were not that specimens of entirely 
opposite character, embedded in distinct forms 
of quartz, were found lying side by side. 
Sometimes the gold is free from quartz, some- 
times embedded in greenstone, sometimes 
combined both with greenstone and quartz, 
sometimes with quartz alone. Often it is as 
fine as flour ; again it will range from “ colors ” 
to nuggets of several ounces. It may be worth 
only £2 18s. per ounce; it may, and does, 
assay £3 18s.,and £4. Norule can be laid 
down ; and in one case at least the purchaser 
has one invariable price, which protects him 
from much loss on the inferior samples, and 
leaves an ample margin of profit on the better 
class. The best patches are got in ravines a 
few hundred feet in length, where a narrow 
gutter of two or three feet contains the payable 
gold. The mouth is not unusually poor ; the 
extreme head of the ravine is also worthless ; 
but occasionally the gold is traced through the 
exposed slate right up to the conglomerate — 
in fact, to points where the beetling cliffs have 
covered the bed with such masses that the 
labor of removing them could not be paid by 
the gold won. In no instance has the dis- 
covery of gold in the conglomerate 27 st been 
authenticated, though careless observers who 
have got gold in conglomerate débris may deny 
the assertion. 

In this region nature maintains a fitting 
solitude. The glaring cliffs drop down from 
a table-land where the cypress-pine surges 
mournfully in the breeze, half-starved dingoes 
wake the echoes of the hills by their nightly 
serenades, and a few blacks roam from creek 
to creek and gorge to gorge, finding, in the 
innumerable caves into which the soft sub- 
stance is excavated, safe harbor and conceal- 
ment after a raid on the plains below. To 
this regions must one come to see the fossie- 
ker in all his miserable state. Travelling in 
pairs, but usually working separately, the true 
gambusino of the north is found. Each boils 
his separate billy and provides his frugal fare ; 
each pitches his solitary tent; each works 
when and how disposed ; each roams the ra- 
vines adjacent in search of some hidden store ; 
and only when an abundance of water and 
cradling dirt convenient point out the mutual 
benefit do the two combine and share the joint 
proceeds. Inducement for such a life is hard 
to find. Every pound of food has to be packed 
from fifty to a hundred miles. Salt meat is 
necessarily the sole form in which meat can be 
provided. Day after day, week after week, the 
patient fossieker tries creek after creek, gully 
after gully, ravine after ravine, with the same 
result; the monotonous “color,” or, worse 
still, the occasional presence of a coarse speck 
encouraging the delusion of better things. 
But allow unwonted success to have attended 
research. The dirt is payable, the site not 
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more than a quarter of a mile from water, and, 
by unremitting toil, from two pennyweights to 
a rarely-attained millennium of an ounce a day 
can be made. What is the rationale of pro- 
ceeding? No sooner has a permanent camp 
been pitched than watchful eyes have marked 
the smoke. Every movement from the camp 
is noted. Every dish of dirt has to be picked 
in a hollow admirably adapted to conceal ap- 

roaching footsteps. Huge masses of rock 

ang within spear’s-throw of the unsuspecting 
miner. The hard and stony ground hides all 
vagrant tracks except to the most experienced. 
Every pound of dirt has to be borne on the 
back over spinifex, or through grasses shed- 
ding barbed seeds directly they are touched. 
It has to be washed beneath a glaring sun, 
aided by all kinds of winged tormentors ; and 
hour by hour, nay, every second, there is the 
same uneasy consciousness that bloodthirsty 
and vengeful eyes are upon you, and that to 
relinquish your gun for a minute may cost you 
your life. 

Such was the nature of the arduous 
unrewarded pursuits which the two com- 
panions carried on at this period. They 
had been nearly twelve months seeking 
their “fortune” in this manner, and what 
little gold they had succeeded in obtain- 
ing had melted away, along with a large 
portion of John’s slender capital, in pro- 
viding rations and in replacing a couple 
of horses which had fallen victims to the 
spears of the aboriginals. Our hero 
about this time had undertaken a journey 
into the township to purchase a fresh 
stock of rations and necessary supplies, 
leaving his mate alone behind him in the 
desolate wilderness, whither their work 
had drawn them, to find him on his return 
(about ten days afterwards) prostrate, a 
victim to a severe attack of malarious 
fever. How miserably wretched every- 
thing looked! The fire had been out for 
nearly a week. The unfortunate man, 
utterly exhausted by the enervating dis- 
ease, had been unable to procure a draught 
of water, after exhausting the quantity 
which had filled the bucket when he was 
first taken ill, and had been at least a 
couple of days tortured by excruciating 
thirst. Utterly debilitated, he had looked 
forward to nothing but death as a release 
to his sufferings, when the arrival of John 
again restored a spark of hope to his 
breast. Unable to move or speak, his 
eyes, dilated by illness to double their 
natural size, followed the form of his 
companion with a trustful look of confi- 
dence and affection, which revealed that 
the drooping spirit had once more taken 
root and was reviving. The next morn- 
ing he was better, and some doses of 
fever mixture, together with his friend’s 
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society, restored the sick man in a few 
days so far that he was able to sit up and 
partake of a little of “ Liebig’s extract,” 
a preparation invaluable to those beyond 
the reach of fresh meat. ‘ 

During the periodical attacks of delir- 
ium which accompanied the fever, Ned 
had spoken much of a creek beyond the 
mountains in which he felt sure a rich 
patch of gold was awaiting them, and 
which he begged John to join him in 
prospecting as soon as the weakness 
which at present prostrated him should 
allow them to move. West was at first 
inclined to treat these often expressed 
wishes as the whimsical fancies of a sick 
man which would disappear with renewed 
health and vigor; but in this he was mis- 
taken. Each day the desire grew stronger 
in the now convalescent patient; and as 
the spot in which they were then working 
offered no great inducement for them to 
prolong their stay, they started, making 
towards the distant range of high hills, 
which were visible from the pallet where 
Ned had lain during so many weary days 
alone in his despair and misery. 


XXXIV. 
PROSPECTING.—THE BOWER-BIRD’S NEST. 


On all diggings there is a class of men 
who, impatient of steady, constant labor, 
devote themselves to the exploring of 
hitherto unworked and untrodden ground. 
These men are distinguished by the name 
of “prospectors,” and to their indefati- 
= energy and experienced skill has 

een due, in many cases, the opening up 
of new and valuable auriferous tracts. 
Among these men are to be met some of 
the most intelligent and brave of the 
hardy miners of the north, and very fre- 

uently they earn but a poor reward for 
the perils and hardships which they un- 
dergo. Too often it happens that they 
act the jackal’s part in pointing out the 
prey to the lion “ population,” and that in 
the rush which follows they come off but 
second-best, notwithstanding the regula- 
tions of the gold-fields, by which the dis- 
coverers of a new and payable field are 
entitled to a certain reward, sometimes in 
money, and at others in extended claims, 
or both, according to the ideas of the 
government which at the time may be in 
power. These prospectors go in well- 
equipped parties of from three to six, 
horsed, armed, and provisioned at their 
own expense, and making flying tours 
over a vast extent of territory, working a 
day here, another there, settling for a 
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fortnight at times in one place, and again 
travelling without intermission for weeks 
over unlikely-looking ground. Supposing 
them to have been successful in discover- 
ing a tract containing, to the best of their 
belief, payable gold, itis required of them, 
in order to obtain the government reward 
and protection for the area chosen by 
them to be worked on their own account, 
that they shall, on coming in, make a full 
report to the gold commissioner nearest 
to the spot, whose duty it is at once to 
start back with them, to examine and 
report on the field for government infor- 
mation. An immense number of eager 
diggers follow the return party, all flushed 
with the hopes of gain. Should these 
prove fallacious, and the- workings be 
found poor, an excitement more or less 
tumultuous generally succeeds, and the 
unreasoning and disappointed crowd 
usually turn their thoughts towards hang- 
ing, or at least lynching, the unfortunate 
prospectors, who in all probability have 
themselves been the greatest losers by 
the transaction. 

Other prospectors there are of a less 
ambitious nature. They have no desire 


that their names shall descend to pos- 
terity in connection with their discoveries. 
They are secret and cautious. They con- 


fine their explorations within a circle of 
from fifty to a hundred miles outside the 
known area of the diggings, and mostly 
goin pairs. Should they chance to alight 
upon a payable creek, gully, or ravine, 
they set to work quietly to extract as 
much of the precious metal as possible 
from the soil before they can be dis- 
covered, preferring the chance of what 
they can get to the questionable benefit 
of a government reward, with its contin- 
gent annoyances. Sometimes it happens 
that a few of the roughs and horse-thieves, 
of whom there are always plenty about 
every diggings township, make up a party 
to prospect, in the hope of alighting upon 
some easily-worked heavy deposit of gold, 
or discovering a camp of men who have 
done so, and thus sharing cheaply in the 
benefits resulting from their skill and re- 
search. It does not take this class of 
prospectors long to equip themselves. 
They are acquainted with the where- 
abouts of almost every horse of any value 
on the field. Their nights are spent in 
driving them away and hiding them, and 
their days in bringing them back after a 
sufficiently large reward has been offered 
by the anxious owners. They easily get 
a supply of rations on credit from the 
various storekeepers, who, fearful of their 
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possible resentment, are glad to get rid of 
them for a time on any terms. Horses 
begin to disappear, and all of a sudden 
the little township is forsaken temporarily 
by a number of scoundrels who have in- 
fested it, and made honest men uneasy 
about their property. It is impossible to 
follow them: they are thorough bushmen, 
and have taken every precaution against 
pursuit. The white constables, stiff and 
slow in their movements, are nowhere 
beside the quick-witted rogues who, once 
mounted, defy the clumsy horsemen of 
the Jaw. Now and again reports are 
brought into camp about them by men 
who have seen them in various places, 
and a general uneasiness as to horseflesh 
and security of property prevails. 

John West and Ned were prospectors 
of the secret and cautious class. Our 
hero could not bear the idea of workin 
among the common herd for a bare liveli- 
hood. He had set his all upon the hazard 
of the die, and he felt that on working on 
the outside there was a chance which 
possibly might turn up trumps some day. 
He was, in fact, leading a gambler’s ex- 
istence; and the expedition on which 
they had just started, although Quixotic 
from many points of view, afforded them 
quite as good an opening for success as 
any other they might undertake. In this 
spirit he pursued his way, quietly listen- 
ing to, though without participating in, 
the sanguine prophecies of his companion, 
who, since his attack of fever, appeared 
to have acquired a double stock of energy. 
In one or two places they came upon 
ravines which gave promise of returning 
a substantial and easy reward for labor, 
and John began to doubt whether it was 
wise in him to pass them unheeded. 
Some one might drop on their tracks, and 
in following them, discover and profit by 
their folly and neglect. Any suggestion, 
however, to halt for a few days produced 
such an agony of impatience and annoy- 
ance, that John, although feeling strongly 
convinced of the folly of doing so, never 
failed each time to give way to the implor- 
ing entreaties of his comrade, whose great 
desire appeared to be to get on the other 
side of the mountains, on whose dark and 
rugged tops his eyes had dwelt during his 
recent extremity. Each day as they ap- 
proached the great range Ned grew more 
and more silent ; and John sometimes felt 
inclined to think that his mind had be- 
come somewhat deranged by his suffer- 
ings. With difficulty they surmounted 
the dark, cypress-clothed, conglomerate 
hills, and with equal difficulty descended 
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the precipitous rocks on the other side, 
into a savage, barren, narrow valley, 
hemmed in between two steep mountain 
spurs, the sides of which were covered 
with stunted palms, grass, trees, and 
coarse, high fern-grass. Making their 
way slowly, they at last emerged upon 
the half-dried channel of a creek, crossed 
in places by great bars of slate. The 
bent and twisted ti-tree and river-oak sap- 
lings reveal the fierce character of the 
mountain torrent during the rainy season. 
At present its bed is but a glaring, burn- 
ing ribbon, relieved at intervals by a deep 
water-hole, which some strong eddy has 
scooped out of the sandy bed. The sur- 
face of the country is strewn with quartz 
pebbles and boulders; and although not 
as auriferous-looking as some of the 
places they have passed by, is neverthe- 
less promising. 

As they prepare to cross the creek, 
their attention is attracted by a neat little 
Structure under a few bushes close to 
them. John recognizes it at once, but 
Ned has never seen one before. It is the 
bower of the bower-bird. It is a most 
interesting little building, and Ned dis- 
mounts to examine it. In length it is 
about two feet. It is open at either end. 
The walls are composed of small twigs 


beautifully and carefully interlaced, and 
are three or four inches thick, rising, and 
becoming gradually thinner as they do, 
until they almost meet where they arch 
overhead. The width of the little sum- 


mer-house is about a foot. It is not a 
nest for breeding purposes, but simply a 
playground —a bower for social inter- 
course; and here a number of the skilful 
little architects meet together to amuse 
themselves. With the view of beautify- 
ing their retreat, the bower-birds have 
collected a large quantity of white peb- 
bles, snail-shells, pieces of quartz, crystal, 
etc., which they have arranged in neat 
plots at either entrance, and also on the 
floor in the middle. Suddenly Ned, who 
has been kneeling down examining the 
wondrous little edifice, gives a great cry, 
and starting to his feet, rushes to one of 
the pack-horses, from the back of which 
he tears his pick, shovel, and tin dish, 
and hastening down to the creek, he com- 
mences scraping up the drift which has 
collected in one of the hollows of the 
slaty bar which crosses its bed. In an- 
other instant he has swilled away the 
sand in a small pool on the rock close by, 
and is glaring dazedly upon at least an 
ounce of bright yellow gold at the bottom 
of his dish. John, who has remained sit- 
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ting on his horse in a state of speechless 
surprise at the unaccountable behavior of 
his mate, now dismounts and approaches 
him. Ned hears him not; he is still gaz- 
ing stupidly on the yellow heap at the 
bottom of the dish, one glance at which 
reveals all to John. Without a word, as 
if stung 7 some insect, the bite of which 
compels frantic exertion, he has rushed 
to the horses and possessed himself of his 
implements, and in another instant is 
washing dish after dish of the golden 
sand, until he has quite a little heap be- 
side him ona flat stone, and the sun is 
sinking low in the western sky. He looks 
up. Ned is hard at work, and the horses 
are gone. A sudden exclamation to this 
effect breaks the spell which has bound 
them, and urged by the necessity of at- 
tending to their safety, they both arise 
and look about them. Their bearts are 
too full to speak. Their horses are dis- 
covered grazing a few hundred yards off, 
and mechanically the companions unsad- 
dle their animals and fix the camp. 

Once more they descend to the scene 
of their labors. They can hardly believe 
the evidence of their eyes. Again and 
again they wash dish after dish, with the 
same happy result, until darkness com- 
pels them to desist. As they sit in their 
tent after their frugal supper, examining 
the produce of their day’s work, West, 
who can hardly realize yet that everything 
is not a dream, suddenly asks: ‘“ What 
made you so determined to prospect over 
on this side of the ranges, Ned?” 

“T don’t know,” answered the other — 
“T can’t account for it; but when I was 
ping on my bunk, slowly perishing with 
ever and thirst, I kept hearing a voice in 
my ears saying, ‘Over the mountains, 
there is your luck,’ until I felt convinced 
that, could I but once accomplish the 
journey, I would at last drop on the spot 
we have been seeking so long. The 
weaker I grew the stronger became the 
belief; and at last, with your return, the 
hope of gratifying the intense longing 
enabled me to cast sickness behind me. 
I had thoughts of nothing else. The 
voice kept ever sounding ,in my ears, 
‘Over the mountains;’ and as we made 
our way here, I felt certain that step by 
step we were nearing our luck.” 

“ But,” said West, “what was it that 
made you try the creek so suddenly? It 
was a likely enough place, but we have 
tried hundreds of similar patches unsuc- 
cessfully.” 

“Well,” returned Ned, “as I was ex- 
amining the bower of those wonderful 
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birds, and remarking their taste in laying 
out their little playhouse just like human 
beings, I happened to take up some of 
the quartz pebbles which ornamented the 
entrances to the little wicker abode. 
Each one, almost, had a few specks of 
gold in it. I heard again the voice, 
‘Over the mountains, there lies your luck,’ 
and then I seized the shovel and dish. I 
knew I should find it; but it almost took 
my senses away for all that.” 

The two friends, excited by their good 
fortune, continued talking long into the 
night, and next morning daybreak found 
them once more working with furious 
ardor. Day by day the same work, varied 
with more or less success, caused the 
hours to pass with the swiftness of min- 
utes, and the little chamois-leather bags 
were filled to bursting. The first week’s 
work had produced upwards of two hun- 
dred and fifty ounces of a very rich sam- 
ple of gold. The discovery of a rich 
ravine, debouching upon the river just 
above the slaty bar they had first set to 
work upon, proved of the utmost impor- 
tance. If they could only work it out in 
quietness, they would have sufficient to 
satisfy themselves. It had always beena 
rule of the two comrades, as indeed it is 
of most diggers, to rest from their labors 


on the Sabbath; and in accordance with 
their usual practice, on the first Sunday 
after their discovery of the golden bar, 
they had, after resting during the fore- 


noon, strolled out for a walk. Instinc- 
tively they bent their steps towards the 
neat little bower, to whose busy and 
tasteful builders they owed so much. 
There it was, a perfect marvel of ingenu- 
ity. As he stooped down to examine the 
shells and quartz collected with so much 
care and labor, it occurred to John that, 
where the quartz specimens were found, 
others were to be met with. The charac- 
ter of the quartz bore a great resemblance 
to that of much lying on the ground and 
filling the mountain gullies around. 
Breaking the quartz boulders here and 
there, they soon collected a heap of speci- 
mens of a similar character, all indicatin 
that the main reef or vein from whic 
they had been hurled, or from which the 
adual process of denudation had washed 
them, lay at no great distance. Follow- 
ing these evidences up the mountain 
slope for about a couple of hundred yards, 
they came upon a large “blow” or out- 
crop of quartz, sticking out of the earth, 
over the surface of which was scattered 
detached blocks of the same substance. 
Gold was everywhere embedded in greater 
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or less quantities on the matrix, and large 
and valuable specimens were picked up by 
the friends as they casually explored the 
ground about. 

Returning next morning to the reef, 
they collected and bagged up the most 
valuable pieces which they could find, 
and betook themselves once more to their 
work in the ravine, determining to return, 
if spared, at some future period, with the 
necessary tools and proper appliances for 
the opening up of the great vein. Nearly 
three weeks had been passed in uninter- 
rupted labor, and the results of their work 
had assumed very considerable propor- 
tions, when the prospectors were disa- 
greeably disturbed one morning by the 

resence of natives. They had hitherto 
been remarkably fortunate in escaping the 
notice of the denizens of the wilds in which 
they lived; but on this occasion they re- 
ceived a no less startling than unwelcome 
notice of trespass in the shape of a spear, 
which, hurled from behind a few bushes, at 
a distance of about eighty yards, passed 
within an ace of Ned’s head, as he brought 
up a bucket of water from the water-hole 
below the camp. A bullet instantly fired 
at the treacherous foe, which struck a 
tree close to him, causing large pieces of 
bark to fly off it, had the effect of mak- 
ing him beat a hasty retreat, ducking his 
head in the most ludicrous way as the 
reverberations of the report among the 
ranges assailed himon every side. From 
this time forward, however, they had no 
rest; a horrible uncertainty kept them 
ever on the watch; and even when reas- 
sured to a certain extent by a complete 
cessation of all annoyance for a couple of 
days, engendering the hope that their 
bloodthirsty enemies had left the vicinity 
of their camp, a covey on the mountains, 
answered in the distance by two or three 
more, would again awaken the harassing 
dread which almost continually haunted 
them. 

The experience of native habits which 
John had acquired during his squatting 
life became very useful in this emergency, 
and enabled them to take measures which 
had the effect of keeping the blacks at a 
distance, and of estimating properly their 
chances of safety and danger. As a mat- 
ter of precaution, a hole had been dug in 
the floor of the tent, in which all their 
treasure had been stowed away, and each 
night the day’s earnings were secretly 
added to the hoard. Digging became a 
much more arduous task than formerly. 
The necessity for being constantly on 
guard obliged each to take it in turns to 
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act as sentry, day and night, besides 
which, their horses proved a source of 
incessant trouble. Some days before the 
appearance of the blacks, one of the ani- 
mals, a restless, wandering mare, had 
strayed away, leading the others with 
her, and about six miles distant had 
dropped across a patch of young burnt 
feed, which had ever since remained an 
irresistible attraction tothem. Nomeans 
adopted to keep them in the neighbor- 
hood of the camp having the desired 
effect, the searching for them on foot 
became a really dangerous duty, it being 
highly imperative that one man should re- 
main to guard the household gods. On 
discussing their position one evening, after 
a peculiarly distressing day, and finding 
that their horses had once more cleared 
out, the comrades came reluctantly to the 
conclusion that they could no longer re- 
main in their camp with any degree of 
safety. The natives might at any mo- 
ment take it into their heads to spear 
their horses, in which case they would 
have but a slender chance of ever reach- 
ing civilization; or an accidental spear 
might, causing the death of one of them- 
selves, render the escape of the other 
next to an impossibility. All things con- 
sidered, then, they resolved to be con- 
tented with what gold they had already 
secured, and to return as soon as possible, 
in order to open up the quartz reef, which 
they regarded as the most valuable of 
their discoveries. Next morning there- 
fore, Ned, whose turn it was for that duty, 
started in order to recover the truant 
nags, leaving John behind him to guard 
the camp. Down the rocky creek he 
took his way, his bridle on his left arm, 
and his carbine over his shoulder, keep- 
ing a sharp lookout for natives. He came 
to the spot where the horses usually ran ; 
but this time they were not to be seen, 
although the tracks and manure indicated 
that they could not have left the place 
long before. Up and down he searched 
unsuccessfully, and at length, following 
the creek some distance down into un- 
known ground, came upon the junction of 
a small tributary with it. Fagged and 
vexed with —s so many miles over 
a broken, grass-seedy country, he seated 
himself to rest for a few minutes on a 
large granite boulder, but had hardly done 
so when the approach of a horseman from 
behind startled him. 

“Good day,” said the stranger, gruffly. 
“ Prospecting?” 

“Yes,” returned Ned. 

“Soham I. Camp hup the creek?” 
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“Yes,” again replied Ned. “Seen any 
horses ?” 

“No,” answered the new-comer shortly, 
turning his horse’s head up the little 
creek whith junctioned with the larger 
one near them. 

“T’m looking for some horses,” said 
Ned, “and I’m fairly knocked up over it. 
If you see any tracks up the way you're 
going, you might fire off your carbine to 
let me know, and I’ll come up.” 

The man rode away, and Ned remained 
where he was, though without expecting 
much from his meeting with the horse- 
man, who was evidently a surly-tempered 
man of few words. Ten minutes had 
scarcely elapsed, however, when the re- 
port of a rifle sounded up the little stream, 
followed at intervals by half-a-dozen oth- 
ers; and pushing hurriedly along, he 
caught sight of, and made his way to, his 
new acquaintance, who was sitting on his 
horse, on a little knoll some distance 
above the bank of the creek. 

“Where are they?” eagerly inquired 
Ned, who saw no signs of the wanderers. 

“I got two of the ——,” returned the 
man, with a grim, self-satisfied sort of air. 

“ Where?” asked Ned, looking around. 
“T don’t see any.” 

“ There’s one,” replied the new pro- 
spector, pointing with his carbine to the 
still warm and bleeding body of a black 
man lying among the long grass beside 
him; ‘the other’s in the creek. 

* T came hacross them hunawares, hand 
’ad the first hon ’is back hafore ’e know’d 
where ’e was; but this un giv’ me a good 
deal of bother hafore I dropped ’im.” 

Ned had no great sympathy for the 
blacks; he had suffered too much from 
their enmity, and, if necessary, would 
not have hesitated in taking their lives in 
defence of his own; but this cold-blooded 
procedure filled him with horror. 

“Did they not attack you first?” he 
asked. 

“They didn’t get the slant this time. 
The wretches halways does when 
they can, hand I halways serves ’em same 
way. There’s nothing I likes better nor 
shooting a good hold stinking buck nig- 

er.” 

Ned looked at the speaker. There was 
something about him which recalled some 
vague recollection, some undefined, misty 
memory of bygone times. He was mount- 
ed upon an exceedingly handsome chest- 
nut, with a thorough bred look, which 
bespoke pedigree and speed. His air 
and manner proclaimed him a self-reliant, 
determined man, unaccustomed to con- 
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trol; but a glance at the coarse, round 
head, and repulsive animal features of 
the face, revealed the presence of the 
brutal type of mind of which they are the 
certain indications. Comment on the 
action would have been as imprudent as 
useless, so, with a short farewell, he once 
more started in pursuit of his stray prop- 
erty, not at all relishing the parting 
words of the black-slayer, who shouted 
after him that he would look him up at 
his camp. He had not gone far when he 
fortunately fell in with the fresh tracks 
of horses, and shortly afterwards, coming 
upon the stragglers themselves, he started 
for the camp. The announcement to 
John West that their whereabouts had 
been discovered was as unwelcome as 
startling, upsetting, as it necessarily did, 
all their previous arrangements. It had 
been their intention, after securing their 
gold, and providing the necessary tools 
required by them in quartz-mining, to 
proclaim the discovery of the golden 
region, and secure the advantages of the 
government reward and protection. It 
was a simple plan, and one which could 
not have failed in obtaining for them 
every advantage they desired, provided 
that the knowledge of the auriferous 
country remained their own. It was not 
to be expected for a moment that any one 
with the smallest experience of digging 
could remain ignorant of the rich nature 
of the alluvial deposits ; and it was equally 
natural to suppose that the new-comers 
would endeavor to be the first in announc- 
ing the find, and claiming the consequent 
advantages for themselves. On the other 
hand, it was just possible that a compro- 
mise might be effected, and that by the 
amalgamation of both parties, all might 
participate in the golden harvest. 

What was to be done? Ned was 
strongly against having any connection 
with the bad-featured stranger, for whom 
he had imbibed a strong dislike. The 
question was argued in all its bearings 
by the excited comrades, whose agitation 
was by no means allayed on seeing a 
couple of horsemen, with a spare horse 
or two, arrive about sundown, and pro- 
ceed to erect a small tent a couple of 
hundred yards distant from their own. 
Uneasily after supper they lay for a 
couple of hours revolving what plan to 
adopt under the circumstances. Night 
had again drawn her dark veil across the 
dismal, gloomy territory, upon whose 
silence the noisy bustle and activity of a 
practical, self-seeking, struggling world 
was about to break. 
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“I’m uneasy about this gold, Ned,” 
said West. “I think we ought to set to 
work and bag it up properly, so that we 
can strike camp and be off the moment 
we choose.” 

“ I think so too,” returned Ned. “The 
sooner we have it wrapped up the better. 
I wouldn’t like that ugly-looking fellow I 
came upon to-day to get a look at it.” 

“Well,” proposed John, “let us start 
to work at once. We can’t have a much 
quieter time.” 

In a few minutes the precious store 
was brought forth from its hiding-place, 
and lay displayed upon the large piece of 
strong canvas which was intended to 
envelop it. A noble sight it was, and 
deeply it stirred the emotions of the men, 
whose manifold sufferings and labors it 
but inadequately represented. Silently 
they gazed for a time, recognizing, as 
they did so, many a well-known piece of 
coarse metal which had rejoiced their 
eyes in the finding. Heaving an invol- 
untary sigh, West broke the silence. 

“What was that fellow like you met 
this morning, Ned?” 

His companion was about to reply 
when a step was heard outside the tent, 
and pulling aside the flap the man him- 
self appeared. 

“ Hi say, mates, you ’ave a nice little 
’eap of the right sort there,” he remarked, 
directing a burning look of cupidity 
towards the yellow pile on the canvas. 

Springing to his feet, and grasping his 
loaded carbine, with jealous rage depicted 
in his features, John shouted, “ Stand 
back! What do you want?” 

“Oh, nothink,” said the intruder ; 
“honly I com’d hon a visit.” 

“ Then,” sternly rejoined the young 
man, by whose side Ned now stood, 
weapon in hand, “back you go to your 
own camp. If I catch you about mine 
after nightfall, I’ll drive daylight through 
you. Thoseare myrules. Away you go.” 

Cursing deeply, the surprised and dis- 
comfited visitor slunk back to his quar- 
ters, the friends watching his retiring 
figure through the trees by the light of 
the now rising moon. 

“Ned,” said West, “that man will 
never rest until he becomes possessed of 
the gold there by some means or other, if 
possible. He’s a more dangerous enemy 
than any black fellow among these ranges. 
I knew it the moment I saw his eyes fixed 
on the canvas. I don’t know how it is,” 
he continued, “ but the sight of him set 
my blood boiling within me. I seem to 
know his devil’s face somehow.” 
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“So do I,” returned Ned; “but I 
can’t think where I saw it.” 

“ Well, no matter; there’s but one 
thing to do now,” replied John, whose 
decision always rose to meet any emer- 


gency. “We must endeavor to get away 
from here to-night, unawares to that 
fellow. We'll make up the gold and pack 
the horses (it’s lucky you got them to- 
day), and start back the way we came. 
We’ve moonlight; and I'll defy them, or 
any one else, to track us over the rocky 
road we made our way here by, without a 
ee) boy, and then they’d have no easy 
job. 

Armed with his carbine, our hero kept 
careful watch, while his companion has- 
tily completed the necessary preparations, 
and by a couple of hours after midnight 
they had started, leaving the tent stand- 
ing and a good fire burning beside it, to 
deceive their neighbors. Slowly but stead- 
ily they made their way over the stony 
precipitous mountains, and only halted 
for a short time next morning in order to 
partake of a-hasty meal. Daylight en- 
abled the travellers to continue their jour- 
ney with greater comfort, but their rate of 
speed was much reduced, owing to more 
than one of their horses having torn off 
their shoes in the rocky conglomerate de- 
files. They camped that night, feeling 
tolerably secure, from the distance accom- 
plished and the difficult nature of the 
country they had passed over, taking, 
nevertheless, the precaution of keeping 
watch ; and three days more brought 
them by midday to a little permanent 
mining camp, where, for the first time 
since the night of their flight, they expe- 
rienced a thorough feeling of safety. 

With the absence of the sense of dan- 
ger, and the return of confidence, a sus- 
picion began to creep over John that 
perhaps he had been too hasty in his con- 
clusions. How absurd it would look 
should it turn out, after all, that the man 
was a well-known character, and as hon- 
est as himself! He felt ashamed almost 
of his behavior, and was taxing himself 
with a want of coolness, when Ned, who 
had been getting the horses shod at the 
forge, came up almost breathlessly ex- 
cited. 

“ Anything wrong?” asked John. 

“Only this,” answered his mate: “I 
saw that fellow who found us out over 
the mountains, a few minutes ago.” 

“Are you certain, Ned?” inquired 
John, all his old suspicion flooding on 
him in a moment. 

“Quite sure,” returned he. “I had; 
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been speaking to an old acquaintance, 
and on returning to the forge I saw him 
for an instant, talking to one of the men. 
I could not be mistaken about the face. 
The moment I entered he went out the 
back way, and although I followed him 
instantly, I could not see which way he 
took.” 

“Did you ask at the smithy about 
him?” 

“ Yes,” said Ned; “but nobody knew. 
All they could tell me was that he in- 
quired when we intended starting.” 

“1’m more certain than ever that fellow 
is after our gold,” remarked John. “I 
wish we had it in the commissioner’s 
strong-box. Are the horses finished?” 

“Very nearly.” 

* Well,” replied John, “wait here. I'll 
go and fetch them, and perhaps I may 
get a sight of him up at the camp.” 

He made his way to the forge and got 
his animals, but no further information 
could he glean on the subject which dis- 
turbed him. As he left the smithy deep 
in thought, leading the horses along, the 
loud, hearty ‘“‘ Good evening, mate,” of a 
couple of horsemen awoke him from his 
meditations. The speakers were a couple 
of burly, bearded miners, their long 
Californian hats nearly covering their 
features from view. Each man was lead- 
ing a spare horse, packed with a small, 
compact swag, and both, it could be seen 
at a glance, were on their road into town. 
At first sight John failed to remember 
under what circumstances he had seen 
the men before; but at last it flashed 
upon him that these were the miners who 
had occupied their deserted ground on 
the first camp they had settled on, and 
who had started sinking a shaft in their 
fireplace for luck. 

“ Holloa!” he cried, his interest be- 
coming awakened. “Is that you? What 
luck had you with that old claim of 
ours?” 

‘“‘ Well,” returned one of the diggers, 
“ Bill here and me have been mates this 
many a year, but taking up that old 
ground was the best day’s work ever we 
done together. We took a couple of 
hundred ounces out of that fireplace, and 
ever after we couldn’t go wrong somehow. 
They’ve given us the name of the ‘lucky 
mates.’” 

“* Many’s the time,” broke in the other, 
“Tom here and me said we wished we 
could come across you and your mate, in 
case as how we could give you a bit of a 
lift, if so be as you wanted it, for we’ve 
had plenty ever since.” 
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John thanked the speaker heartily, and 
informed him that he had done well him- 
self, and was even now on his road to the 
commissioner’s camp with some gold. 

“ Weare going there ourselves,” replied 
his friends ; “‘we might as well go to- 
gether. Where’s your camp?” 

This accession to their strength was a 
most welcome addition to our prospectors, 
whose story was listened to with great 
interest by the off-handed, honest-hearted 
diggers. 

The night passed by quietly, and next 
morning the travellers prepared to accom- 
plish the remaining distance which lay 
between them and their destination. 

A considerable portion of the road 
wound through narrow, rocky defiles, 
hemmed in betwixt precipitous cliffs, and 
was infested by a tribe of savages whose 
treacherous ferocity had procured for it a 
reputation of the very worst description. 
Many a time the spears of the ambus- 
caded natives had been dyed red in the 
heart’s blood of the gold-loving invaders 
of their sterile domains; and notwith- 
standing all the exertions of the native 
police stationed in the vicinity, the spot 
maintained its evil character. The united 
party, keeping a careful look-out around 
them, had almost reached the most intri- 
cate portion of the stony pass in safety, 
when wild yells some distance ahead, to- 
gether with a shot and the shrieks of a 
white man’s voice, warned them that once 
more the vindictive Myalls were engaged 
in their bloody work. Drawing their fire- 
arms, they pushed rapidly forward, and 
turning a corner, saw, not far in front of 
them, a white man rapidly bounding down 
the rocks on one side of the road, closely 
pursued by three or four totally naked 
aboriginals, who, with terrific yells, hurled 
their spears at their shrieking victim. 
Several more of the tribe were congre- 
gated on a rock a little higher up, clamor- 
ously engaged over some object on the 
ground. The unexpected arrival of the 
new-comers, together with half-a-dozen 
well-directed bullets, had the instant effect 
of dispersing the natives, of whom in less 
than a minute there was not a vestige to 
be seen. 

Leaving Ned and one of their diggings 
friends to look after the man to whose 
rescue they had so opportunely come, and 
who now lay in a fainting condition on the 
ground, John, with the other, climbed 
towards the rocky shelf where they had 
noticed the group of aboriginals collected. 
A fearful object met their eyes. It was 
the grinning head of him whose lust of 
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| gold had impelled him to pursue the own- 


ers of the golden heap which had excited 
his covetousness on the distant creek, and 
who had evidently selected this difficult 
gorge with a view of “sticking up” and 
robbing them, only to fall a prey to the 
countrymen of the beings he had himself 
slaughtered with so little compunction. 
As John West gazed on the dreadful sight 
before him, awestruck at the terrible and 
swift retribution which had overtaken the 
hardened villain in the midst of his 
crimes, the likeness which had so puzzled 
him in life became explained, and it was 
with a feeling of the deepest horror that 
he recognized in the pale and death- 
stricken face the battered, lowering vis- 
age of Bill Cane, the murderer of M‘Duff. 
A thick beard, hiding the lower part of his 
face, had concealed his identity, and pro- 
duced the alteration which had hitherto 
proved an effectual disguise. The muti- 
lated trunk lay some distance off, torn and 
hacked by blunt weapons; and in spite of 
the short time at their disposal, the eager 
cannibals had carried away several por- 
tions of the body, for what purpose there 
was but little doubt. Descending to their 
companions, they found them engaged in 
doing what they could for the relief of the 
unhappy being, who recovered from one 
fainting-fit merely to fall into another. 
The first glance assured John that it was 
the miserable Ralf, but so changed, so 
cadaverous and wretched-looking, that 
Ned, who had not seen him for several 
years, entirely failed to remember him. 

A spear-head had penetrated his shoul- 
der, but beyond that no wound could be 
discovered to account for his prostration. 
Suddenly, as if recalled by the sound of 
John West’s voice, the eyes of the wound- 
ed man opened slowly, and fixing them 
steadily on the speaker, he seemed ani- 
mated by a desire to say something. 
Bending down, West approached his ear 
to the lips of the miserable creature, and 
barely distinguished the whisper, “ I — 
did not — want to— kill him,” when the 
relaxed jaw and a rattle in the throat an- 
nounced that he had passed away, — 
M‘Duff’s murder being evidently the sub- 
ject of his thoughts in this solemn hour. 
The sudden terror had been too much for 
him. His enfeebled constitution was 
unable to bear up against the effects of 
the shock; and in am. as in life, the 
brothers in guilt remained unparted. 

This awful climax to the lawless lives 
of the slain men impressed the onlookers 
greatly, and all felt relieved when the 
arrival of a body of police, who had been 
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sent for, allowed them to leave the blood- 
stained pass. But little notice was taken 
of the event by the public in general. 
Murder by blacks was too common an 
occurrence to cause much surprise; and 
the report of the new field discovered by 
John West and his mate, together with 
the amount of gold brought in by them, 
created an excitement before which every- 
thing else paled in interest; and but few 
days elapsed when, accompanied by the 
principal government authorities, and 
followed by an immense concourse of 
miners, they returned to the scene of their 
successful labors. 


XXXV. 


EXPLAINS MATTERS IN GENERAL. — THE 
END. 


WILLY FITZGERALD, we have already 
mentioned, returned to Ungahrun a sad- 
der man than he had left it, and not less 
sad than puzzled by the events which 
had occurred around him. He could not 
account for Ruth’s agitation, or for the 
abrupt and decisive manner with which 
she had intimated her refusal of his 
offer. Even now he could scarcely real- 
ize that his hopes were forever at end. 
He had made so certain of success that 


the probability of rejection even never 


suggested itself to him. Could it really 
be the case? He had surely committed 
some blunder unawares, — perhaps he 
had offended her womanly sensibilities in 
some stupid way. He was so utterly de- 
ficient in tact. What else could it have 
been? Then the recollection of her calm, 
determined manner would rise, bringing 
with it a sense of hopelessness, and also 
a touch of bitter indignation and resent- 
ment; for poor Fitzgerald had undoubt- 
edly loved honestly and sincerely — and 
rejection of love is a sore trial to bear. 
What could have been the matter, too, 
with John West? He seemed to have 
gone out of his senses. Everything was 
at sixes and sevens. He would, however, 
find his friend at home, and discover that 
part of the business. 

In this, as we know, he was mistaken; 
and the short note which Blucher handed 
to him explained nothing; nor could the 
black boy, who was as perplexed as him- 
self at his master’s disappearance, throw 
much light on the subject. What could 
have made him behave in so wild and ex- 
traordinary a manner on meeting them 
the day before? Was it possible — and 
he started as he remembered Ruth’s emo- 
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of the remarkable excitement which had 
disturbed him? Had there been anything 
between them previously? The question 
threw a new light over everything; the 
place of meeting —the kneeling posture, 
— everything seemed to point to the fact: 
and then his sudden departure. 

It accounted for all. 

But did Ruth love him? Ah! that 
question pricked him with sudden, sharp 
pain. It was true that she had never 
given himself any great encouragement ; 
and he remembered feeling at a loss fora 
reason why she should at times appear 
anxious to avoid his company. He had 
consoled himself at the time by attribut- 
ing it to her woman’s coquetry, and it had 
piqued his fancy rather than otherwise. 
What a blind fool he had been! Grad- 
ually it dawned on him that he had been 
inhabiting a fool’s paradise ; and the more 
he thought on it, the wider his eyes opened 
to the truth, and the surer grew the con- 
viction that his rejection was final. His 
reflections, however, did him good on the 
whole, for love cannot exist unless it has 
love to feed upon; and the knowledge 
that he had wasted his affection on one 
whose thoughts were bound up in another, 
was as gall and wormwood to his self-love. 

Ruth, the unwilling cause of his misery, 
was by no means — happy herself. 
She was not at all proud of her conquest. 
It only added to her embarrassments. 
She was troubled about her stepfather, 
and troubled about John. Each mail 
brought worse news than the last from 
Europe; and in proportion as wool fell in 
value, sodid the sheep which produced it. 
Daily Mr. Cosgrove’s affairs grew more 
hopelessly involved, and his health worse. 
Who could have foreseen a few years ago 
that such a change could have come over 
the strong, selfish, hard man of the world? 
The terrible disappointment which his 
son’s career had wrought had given the 
first great stroke, and from that date forth 
he had gradually begun to sink. The 
question of what she should do in the 
event of his death not infrequently pre- 
sented itself to Ruth’s dismayed mind 
with appalling intensity. The Berkeleys, 
it is true, were her blood-relations, but 
they had been so incensed with her elec- 
tion to reside with her stepfather, that 
she could hope but for little sympathy 
from that quarter; and she knew not 
where else she could look to. As to John 
West, Ruth wept with vexation when she 
remembered the pained, despairing expres- 
sion which had swept over his features as 


tion — that she could have been the cause | he noticed Fitzgerald bending over her in 
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the earnestness of his entreaty. She had 
longed to see him once more, and what 
had come of it? She knew somewhat of 
his struggling life, and how unwearyingly 
he had battled for success; and she trem- 
bled as she thought what utter despair 
might urge him to. She bore her troubles, 
nevertheless, as she had learned to do 
long ago, with outward calm. Whatever 
might have been the conflict and distress 
of her soul, no one knewit. As for the 
Grays, they lived very much in the same 
humdrum style they had done since Bes- 
sie’s marriage. . The fall in sheep con- 
siderably atfected the old squatter’s 
income; but he had money rut by, and 
owed no man anything, and hoped by 
strict economy to tide over the crisis 
which was ruining the money-borrowing 
sheep-owners all around. Phoebe had 
seen but little of either Ruth or Fitzgerald 
since the event which had so greatly dis- 
turbed the latter’s equanimity; for the 
former was too busy at home attending 
to her stepfather’s ailments, and the lat- 
ter would rather have gone anywhere at 
this period than to Betyammo. His self- 
esteem had been wounded, and he fancied 
himself humiliated in the eyes of the 
world ; and somehow he felt as if he could 
willingly have faced any one rather than 
Phoebe. She had come out of the strug- 
gles which had tried her so bitterly, as 
gold comes from the fire. Her unselfish, 
cheery little spirit arose from the burning 
flames like a phoenix from the ashes. 
She had bravely done battle with herself; 
and although the old wounds rankled and 
bled afresh now and again, she went about 
her household duties with a somewhat 
unreasoning but fixed belief that whatever 
is is best, and that everything is ordered 
for the best, cheering and comforting her 
parents, and shedding happiness around 
her. 

Stone and Bessie were very comfortable 
in their new home, and prosperity still 
smiled upon them. John’s sudden disap- 
pearance had perplexed Stone exceeding- 
ly; and Bessie’s mysterious nods and “| 
could if I woulds,” served only to mystify 
him more. “Now, Bessie,” he would 
say, “ you're just like all the rest of your 
sex. I’m sure you think that some love- 
affair is at the bottom of it; and how on 
earth was the fellow to fall in love? He 
hadn’t the chance.” 

Then Bessie would nod her head more 
sagaciously than ever, and her husband 
would give up the conundrum in despair. 
Ruth’s rejection of Fitzgerald had by no 
means taken her by surprise, and, to tell 
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the truth, she rather enjoyed the unex- 
pected discomfiture of her old friend 
than otherwise. “It won’t do him a bit 
of harm,” she frequently told Charley. 
She was very fond of Ruth, and honored 
her for her consistent character and her 
devotion to her now broken-down step- 
father, and would willingly have shown 
her all the kindness that lay in her power, 
but the distance was too far, and Ruth 
was tied down to her duties. 

At last, however, a day came. On 
going in to Mr. Cosgrove’s room one 
morning to inquire for him, Ruth dis- 
covered him sitting by the window-seat, a 
letter spread before him on his knees. 
The bed was unpressed. Startled, she 
approached, and found him a corpse! 
The candle by his side was burnt down 
into the socket. He had evidently been 
dead some hours. She had long looked 
forward to the possible occurrence of the 
event; but still the suddenness took her 
by surprise, and the shock was a severe 
one. She had never loved her stepfather 
with the love which most children bestow 
so unconsciously on their parents; but 
never having known her own father, and 
having lived all her life with the dead 
man, who had treated her even in his suc- 
cessful days with a certain amount of 
kindness, she could not but grieve for 
him. Where he was had been a home to 
her, and latterly he had softened and 
changed very much in his manner, as he 
became more infirm and dependent. The 
letter which had engrossed his latest mo- 
ments was from his agents, Messrs. Bond 
& Foreclose, and contained an intima- 
tion to the effect that the very unsatisfac- 
tory nature of his account had compelled 
them to take the disagreeable step of 
putting the estate into liquidation; and 
the dreaded announcement had probably 
killed him. Mr. Gray, who was sent for, 
came over in the afternoon with Bessie, 
who had arrived on a visit the day before ; 
and Phoebe and the sisters sympathized 
with the lonely girl, and carried her off to 
Betyammo, where Mrs. Gray received her 
like a daughter, and where they made 
much of her, and consoled her with a 
{hundred womanly little attentions and 
kindnesses. Mr. Gray remained at Cam- 
baranga, setting things in order; and 
Willy Fitzgerald, on hearing the news, 
mounted his horse and galloped over too, 
| taking care not to go near the house until 
| he ascertained that Ruth had gone away 
|—atter which he stayed, assisting Mr. 
| Gray in putting things to rights, and in 
| endeavoring to do what they could. Poor 
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Ruth! they soon saw they could not do 
much for her. The letter she had herself 
seen acquainted them with that. There 
was absolutely nothing left. Both men 
knew that Mr. Cosgrove’s affairs had been 
long in a bad way, but neither had any 
idea of their being in so deplorable a 
state; and Willy Fitzgerald implored Mr. 
Gray to accept a sum of money which 
would at least keep Ruth from present 
inconvenience. She might be allowed to 
believe it came from the estate, —“ any- 
thing she liked,” he urged, “ provided she 
had it ;” but old Mr. Gray would not hear 
of such a thing. 

“No, no, Fitzgerald, my boy; it won’t 
do. It’s like your generous nature; but 
it won’t do—won’tdo. What if she ever 
came to know about it? No, no—it 
won’t do. We’ll see about her; she’ll be 
all right, make your mind easy.” 

So having nothing more to do, Fitz- 
gerald rode home, and busied himself 
about his work, and endeavored to forget 
the existence of Ruth Bouverie. 

When Bessie left Betyammo, she car- 
ried Ruth with her, in spite of kind old 
Mr. Gray’s entreaties to make their house 
her home; and Ruth, determined not to 
eat the bread of idleness, put into execu- 
tion a little scheme which she had evolved 
when staying with her friends. She qual- 
ified as a government school-teacher, and, 
through Stone’s influence, got herself 
appointed to the little government school 
in the township near his property; and 
on it she expended all her energies, riding 
in early in the morning, and returning 
again at sundown, to be a companion to 
her friend, and gladden the household 
with her calm, sweet presence. 

The public papers had apprised the 
colony at large of the important discovery 
which had been made in the shape of a 
new gold-field, and of the exceedingly rich 
prizes which some of the fortunate finders 
had drawn in the great lottery; but as yet 
John had kept silence about his share of 

ood fortune. He stood almost alone. 

e had no one to rejoice with him except 
Stone and his wife, — and the Grays per- 
haps; but they lived too near Ungahrun, 
and he did not care about going there. 
He could not bring himself as yet to face 
Ruth as another man’s wife. is success 
had not come unalloyed by pain. How 
differently would he have felt a couple of 
non earlier! Then, perhaps, he might 

ave had a chance against the rich man; 
but now —now that he cared compara- 
tively little for success, everything went 
well with him. Ned and he receiveda 
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considerable money reward from govern- 
ment, as well as an unusually large area 
along the line of reef they had opened, 
and which from the first yielded rich 
stone. The gold-fields had proved a suc- 
cess; much alluvial gold had been taken 
out of the ravines and gullies, and many 
new quartz-reefs had been found out and 
were being worked. Machinery had been 
attracted to the field at an early stage, and 
one of the results of the “ crushings ” was 
to fill the pockets of John and his mate 
over and over again. It was no doubt a 
— triumph for him, but on the whole 

e found it wearisome. The excitement 
was passed away, and he grew sick to 
death of the bustle and push around him. 
He sighed once more for the quiet bush- 
life, the lowing of the peaceful herd, the 
scent of the trampled sweet marjoram, 
and the blood-stirring gallop through the 
pleasant pasture lands. The memory of 
his early life grew irresistibly strong. 
There was nothing to detain him. Ned, 
who had become a person of considerable 
importance, undertook the management of 
the claim; so, saddling his horse one 
morning, he abruptly took leave of his 
friends — including the “lucky mates,” 
whose favoring genius had enabled them 
to secure the ground adjacent to his own, 
and who were in a fair way to become in- 
dependent for life—and started south 
for Brisbane, whence he made his way up 
to visit Stone and Bessie. 

It was a soft, pleasant evening, and 
Stone, who had been round the stables 
and outhouse buildings, superintending 
personally the feeding and watering of a 
number of choice young pedigree stock, 
came up and joined Bessie, as she stood 
on the grass-plot in front of the house, 
nursing her baby. It was her second 
child, and the first, a sturdy little man, 
ran to meet his father, clamoring for a 
ride upon his shoulder. 

“ Come along, then, old fellow,” said 
Stone, lifting him up; “we'll go and meet 
Ruth, and you shall ride back with her.” 

As he opened the little garden-gate 
leading down the road, he became aware 
of a horseman riding rapidly towards the 
house. 

“ Holloa, Bessie!” he remarked, calling 
attention to the fact, “we are going to 
have company to-night.” 

“Who can it be, I wonder?” 

“No idea: some stranger, I suppose.” 

Nearer and nearer the horseman drew, 
until at last, springing from his horse 
amid loud exclamations of delight and 
surprise, John West stood beside them, 
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shaking hands and answering a hundred 
questions. 

Indeed, so busy and excited were they 
all, that no one noticed Ruth as she rode 
up, and, dismounting, entered the little 
gate, but Mr. Stone, junior, who set up a 
shout of welcome. 

“ Do you know who this is?” inquired 
Bessie. 

West turned round, and his heart stood 
almost still with the suddenness of the 
start. 

“Don’t you remember Ruth Bouve- 
rie?” said Stone, hastily. 

“ Ruth Bouverie ?” returned John, with 
an unmistakable emphasis on the sur- 
name, and an ashen face, which caused 
that of the person in question to grow a 
deep crimson. 

“Yes, of course ; what else ? ” answered 
the settler, going over to his wife, who 
had been making a series of telegraphic 
signals to him, and accompanying her 
inside the house, leaving Ruth and John 
standing together on the grass-plot. 

“What is the matter, Bessie?” asked 
the mystified man. “ Anything wrong?” 

“No,” she said, laughing; “only you 
are such a great stupid, and can’t see one 
inch before you. I — told you I knew 
more than I cared to tell about the cause 
of John’s disappearance, didn’t I?” 

“Whew!” whistled Stone. “Oh! 
that’s it, is it? and my lord here was jeal- 
ous of Fitzgerald and ——” 

“Something of that sort,” returned 
Bessie. “ That’s all right now, though, 
thank goodness; and mother says that 
Willy has got over the disappointment 
completely, and is more there than ever. 
Now you know, and just leave them 
to themselves. They'll be all right 
directly.” 

And_ apparently knowing, shrewd- 
witted Bessie was right; for that evening 
at supper John West’s face wore a beam- 
ing look of happiness, such as had not 
lighted it for many a day; while Ruth, 
filled with sweet content, listened to the 
narrative of his adventures with mingled 
pity and amazement, weeping at the last 
tears of sorrow over the fate of the un- 
happy Ralf, with a sincerity of grief which 
was undeserved. 

But little now remains to be told. 
Yielding to his inclinations, John West 
purchased a compact, well-grassed cattle 
station in a favorite part of the country, 
where, surrounded by pleasant neighbors, 
he literally lives under the shade of his 
own fig-tree, and drinks the juice of his 
own grape. Ruth, now his wife, moves 





about, imparting to everything a feminine 
grace and elegance, with a magical touch, 
which to her husband is simply marvel- 
lous; and as he rests his eye on her 
figure, and the fragrant blossoms of the 
flower-garden which it is her especial 
delight to tend, the recollection of days of 
unrewarded toil, and misery, and danger, 
fades away as does an unsubstantial 
dream of the night before the brightness 
of the golden morning. 

As already related, Fitzgerald recov- 
ered his soundness of heart, but not for 
long. His renewed intercourse with the 
Grays brought him once more into con- 
tact with Phoebe, and day by day he 
became more and more impressed with 
her charming character and _ sterling 
qualities, until at last, wondering how he 
could have been so blind as to prefer any 
one before her, he begged her to become 
his wife. For some months Pheebe held 
out, in order, as she said, to give him time 
to know his own mind; but eventually 
yielding to his repeated solicitations, she 
consented, and the new house at Ungah- 
run opened its doors to receive a throng 
of rejoicing friends and neighbors eager 
to welcome the advent of its new mis- 
tress. 

Desmard is succeeding well as a squat- 
ter out west, his father having advanced 
a sufficient sum to purchase a share in 
what will with time become a valuable 
station. 

Ned has developed into a machine- 
owner, and bids fair to become one of 
the largest mining capitalists in the col- 
ony. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
DIARY OF LIU TA-JEN’S MISSION TO 
ENGLAND.* 


I. 
RAILWAYS, MINES, ETC. 


THE first time I met Sir Thomas Wade, 
the British minister at Peking, he began 


* The following translations are from the diary of 
his Excellency Liu, who went to England as joint 
minister with Kuo Ta-jén in the autumn of 1876, after 
the conclusion of the Chefoo Convention. The diary 
was written in obedience to instructions issued by the 
Office of Foreign Affairs at Peking to all China’s repre- 
sentatives abroad, directing them to keep a record of 
what they saw and heard in foreign countries for the 
information of the home government, and it has been 
printed and circulated amongst the high officers of the 
empire only. By far the greater part of the book de- 
scribes more or less accurately facts which came under 
the author’s observation in England — more interesting, 
of course, to his fellow-countrymen than to foreigners, 
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the conversation by remarking that the 
end of government was the preservation 
of the people, and that the subject which 
required the most urgent attention of 
China’s rulers at present, was the open- 
ing of coal and iron mines, and the con- 
struction of railways. On my journey 
from Tientsin to Shanghai also, the 
foreigners on board the steamer all dwelt 
upon the same subject. I made them 
understand that our doctrine held material 
profit to be of small account compared 
with moral right [é¢. that in China civil- 
ization is moral, not material]; and that 
our aim was to benefit the people, not to 
embarrass them. But they never weary 
of arguing the question backwards and 
forwards; and at first I could not make 
out why they were so zealous in pressing 
a measure which, as they said, would add 
reatly to the wealth and power of China 
Faune it is not to be supposed they have 
either much at heart]. but, after reach- 
ing Shanghai, I made a visit to the 
Polytechnic Institution there with Féng 
Taotai, who showed me a plan, which had 
been sent by a foreigner, of a projected 
railway to connect India and Peking by 
one line of rails running the whole length 
of the empire and crossing the border! 
1 then understood that this railway ques- 
tion was not one merely of acquiring 
places of trade [but that its end was con- 
quest}. If our rulers are not resolute in 
resistance, the authorities in the maritime 
provinces, in their delight at what is new 
and strange, will find themselves playing 
into the hands of the foreigners before 
they know where they are. Merchants 
may spread reports of the desirability of 
these changes in the hope of gain, and 
delude the officials ; officials may take up 
the cry in the hope of reward to ensue 
and deceive the throne; until the evil is 
too great to be stopped. But, in truth, 
can any one be deceived by such reports? 
“ The empire cannot be governed by the 
yard measure of the merchant: first prin- 
ciples cannot be reached by those who 
excel only in the use of their hands.” 
Does not the old saying hold good 
yet? 
‘ With such a railway completed, a few 
days would be sufficient to involve the 


who know what Liu Ta-jén saw, but want to know what 
he thought. ‘Those passages only in which the minister 
a his inferences and opinions have been trans- 
ated. 

Liu Ta-jén is probably a fair representative of the 
literary, and therefore ruling, class in China, and his 
opinions on European civilization are interesting on 
that account. He shall speak for himself. — F. S. A. 
Bourne. 
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safety of the whole empire — in truth, no 
small matter. I think the views of the 
Chinese government on this question 
should be stated with no uncertain sound. 
Such a railway would be dangerous not 
only to China, but to England also. For 
even now the ill-feeling against foreigners 
has by no means died out amongst the 
people. Ifa railway is made, and graves, 
houses, and land again destroyed, the 
people’s resentment will become stronger 
than ever, and ruffians will take advan- 
tage of the state of popular feeling to 
murder the English. And when once 
disturbance reigns, the foreign communi- 
ties in China will not alone suffer: the 
new railway will be ready at hand to con- 
vey the rabble into India, and the tables 
will be turned upon the English. A whole 
people of one mind is not easily withstood. 
They resemble a mighty stream that 
sweeps all before it: something more is 
needed to oppose them than machinery 
and firearms. ‘There are the examples of 
Washington and the War of Indepen- 
dence in former times, and of the San 
Yuan Li case in recent times, to show 
how things would go. Let not the En- 
glish forget that if they light a fire, the 
wind may change, and the flame kindled 
for others may cause their own destruc- 
tion. When the sun has reached the 
centre of the heaven, it declines; when 
the moon is full, its wane begins... . 
The great emperors and statesmen of 
China were by no means inferior in ability 
or wisdom to the men of the West; and 
they never engaged in this riving of 
heaven and splitting of earth, nor rashly 
put their trust in mechanics and brute 
force, nor entered into rivalry with the 
powers of nature, in the pursuit of wealth 
and power. For their mental vision could 
reach to first principles of right, and they 
discerned calamity afar off; but the En- 
glish are ignorant of everything but the 
road to wealth, rushing madly on with 
never a look behind. If we tell them all 
this in so many words, can we hope that 
they will see their error? 


Il. 


INSIGNIFICANT NUMBER OF TROOPS STA- 
TIONED AT SINGAPORE, ETC. 


In amount of shipping, the Straits Set- 
tlements hardly yield to Hongkong. But 
the number of troops does not exceed two 
or three hundred men at each of the three 
stations (Singapore, Penang, and Malac- 
ca). Even at Ceylon, an island by no 
means insignificant in size, only four hun- 
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dred men are stationed. It would seem 
that to get possession of trading stations 
all over the world, for the advantage of 
her commerce, is a principle of British 
policy; but, being unwilling to face the 
expenditure which the maintenance of 
large garrisons at many points would 
involve, the British at last hit upon the 
expedient of telegraph lines and steam- 
vessels. The French invented steam-ves- 
sels, but the English brought them to 
their present state of perfection. Thus, 
by means of rapid communication, the 
English effect a great saving of military 
expenditure — an excellent device. But 
Russia intends to extend her seaboard to 
the south at the expense of Turkey, and, 
should the latter power succumb, the 
Russians will come down the Red Sea, 
like water from an upturned jar, and En- 
gland will not only have to watch over 
the safety of India, but to maintain large 
military garrisons at Aden and all the 
stations on the south-east. England will 
then have to be on the gui wive in every 
direction; she will not be able to secure 
the safety of so many stations; and she 
will be in the position of the crouching 
wolf who, if he moves forward, treads on 
his dewlap, and, if back, on his tail. 


III. 
JOINT-STOCK ENTERPRISE. 


In China, whenever a great work is un- 
dertaken, the necessary expense has to 
be defrayed from the State exchequer ; 
and this is no doubt a great bar to im- 
provement. But although we might wish 
the people to learn the foreign custom in 
this particular (joint-stock enterprise), we 
cannot force them to do so. Habits of 
fraud and deceit are common in China, 
and are becoming every day more so. 
When two or three persons put a hundred 
or so together for purposes of trade, un- 
less each one of them gives his most 
careful personal attention to the affair, he 
will be robbed by absconding partners 
and shopmen. If, then, it were a question 
of hundreds of thousands, who would be 
confiding enough to risk his money ? 


IV. 
RAILWAYS. 


But if railways were laid down in China, 
the large class engaged in the transport 
of men and goods — carters, boatmen, 
trackers, etc.— would find their occupa- 


tion gone. Now for hundreds of years it 
has been a principle of Chinese rule that 





no measure likely to injure the people 
should be entertained. 

In the number of tourists, rich mer- 
chants, and those who go to reside in 
foreign countries for purposes of trade, 
China cannot compare with the States of 
Europe. But the capital required for rail- 
way enterprise is considerable, and, if 
high freight is not charged, financial fail- 
ure must result. Now the Chinese are 
habitually frugal, and the goods trans- 
ported from place to place are chiefly the 
common necessaries of every-day life, the 
profit on which is very inconsiderable. 
Suppose five tons of common produce had 
to be conveyed three hundred and fifty 
miles, the freight by railway might be 
about 300/. (?), and, although the time 
taken in transit would be very short, who 
would be inclined to support a railway at 
such a price ? 

For this réason— excepting, perhaps, 
a few of the richest commercial houses 
in each province — merchants would not 
transport their goods by railway. Thanks 
to the tender care which the government 
has for the common people, they live at 
home in peace and plenty, and would cer- 
tainly not wish to leave their native vil- 
lage, unless for strong reasons. Rich 
men might occasionally indulge in excur- 
sions to places of interest in their own 
neighborhood, but they would not need 
to go far to satisfy their curiosity; cer- 
tainly they would not travel five or ten 
thousand miles, as foreigners seem to 
think they must do if they wish to escape 
the charge of provincialism. Granted 
that a railway were constructed in China, 
at first crowds of people, in wonder at so 
strange and ingenious a contrivance, 
would rush to try the new sensation: I 
believe that in half a year’s time the num- 
ber of passengers would be so small that 
the daily receipts would scarcely pay the 
daily expenses for coal, wages, etc., to 
say nothing of interest on capital. But 
economy of the State’s resources and 
care for the preservation of the people 
are fixed principles of China’s polity ; and 
she will never be willing to disturb the 
peaceful existence of her subjects, or 
fruitlessly lavish her riches on a measure 
adapted to the ends of those who wish to 
become wealthy too fast. In short, rail- 
ways are no more practicable in China 
than Buddhism is in Europe: different 
systems are not to be forced into the 
same groove. And, as I told the inter- 


preter whom Sir T. Wade sent with me. 


to England, if foreigners press their 
arguments in favor of railways, we must 
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tell them outright that this is a matter of 
internal administration, with which for- 
eigners can have no right to meddle, 
since China is an independent State. 
Thus we can close their argument by 
bringing against them a principle of their 
own international law, and they can have 
no more to say. 


v. 
THE JAPANESE. 


JAPAN has made her administrative 
system accord with that of European 
States ; and she has copied Western dress, 
ceremony, and customs. Accordingly 
Europeans despise the Japanese, as hav- 
ing sacrificed their own natural tastes 
and habits in the desire to accord with 
those of another race. Ts ’ai Kuo-hsiang, 
commander of a Chinese gun-vessel, said 
to me: “When we meet foreigners at 
dinner we should eat in the Chinese fash- 
ion; when a foreigner takes off his hat to 
us, we should bow with our hands raised 
in return. If we give up our own cus- 
toms and learn theirs, they will surely 
laugh at us.” Jung Hung, a Chinese 
official, wears foreign clothes, and on this 
account Dr. Macartney said that he had 
reason to be ashamed of himself. Chi- 
nese officials who are serving in foreign 
countries, should take warning from this. 


VI. 
SUITS OF ARMOR AT MALTA. 


I NOTICED that this armor would fit a 
man of about four feet odd high; and | 
was told that a hundred years ago this 
was the average height of an Englishman. 
At the present day the English are all 
above five feet high, and some reach six 
feet. Can there be any other reason for 
this than the escape from the ground 
{and effect on the race] of the earth’s 
spirit ? * 


VII. 


THE LONDON STREETS, ETC. 


AFTER this interview with the Earl of 
Derby, Sir Thomas Wade invited us to 


* Western readers may be astonished to hear that 
among the theories by which the educated classes in 
China account for the material superiority of Western 
nations, not the least important attributes it to the 
opening of iron and coal mines, not because of the iron 
and coal that come out of them, but because of the 
spirit of the earth which is thereby let loose. Such 
being their opinion, why do they not adopt the same 
€asy means of prosperity themselves? Because they 
believe that this spirit of the earth is soon exhausted 
with fatal results to the race concerned. 
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drive round and see the streets and great 
centres of trade. The width and clean- 
ness of the streets, the height and mag- 
nificence of the houses, the number and 
handsome appearance of the hotels and 
shops, certainly exceed anything that I 
have seen in my life. By the roadside 
there were men on horses in armor, wear- 
ing red clothes, who, we were told, be- 
longed to the Queen’s Life Guards, and 
were there to keep the peace. From 
their eyes fixed on the distance, and their 
motionless rigidity, one might think they 
were cast in iron. At night the streets 
are in such a blaze of artificial light, that 
a mountain of fire or a sea of stars could 
not be brighter. 


VIII. 


ASSAULT ON ILEGATION SERVANT. — UN- 
EXPECTED CIVILITY OF THE ENGLISH. 


OnE of the legation servants was walk- 
ing out to make purchases, when he met 
a drunken Londoner, who began to bran- 
dish his arms, and catching hold of our 
man, knocked off his hat. He was taken 
into custody by the police, and brought 
before the food mayor for trial and pun- 
ishment. The office of lord mayor is 
the same as that of village elder in China. 
In England the local business of govern- 
ment is all performed by such persons. 
The lord mayor considered this man’s 
offence, in molesting a member of the 
Chinese mission before it had been many 
days in England, a grave one, and sen- 
tenced him to two months’ imprisonment 
with hard labor, that others might take 
warning. The people were, moreover, 
requested, by a notice printed in the news- 
papers, to unite in protecting the mem- 
bers of the mission. All official notifica- 
tions are made known in England by 
means of the newspapers. The minister 
Kuo wrote to the Earl of Derby asking 
that the man might be pardoned; but no 
reply was received. 

On our way to England also a passen- 
geron the steamer insulted my servant, 
upon which the captain put the former on 
land at Aden, and it was only through my 
intercession that the man was taken on 
board again. 

I had always regarded the English as 
a people living in small and contemptible 
islands, of unbridled violence, and with- 
out an idea of deference or politeness. I 
was therefore surprised at the way in 
which high and low united to treat us 
with careful civility, to carry out to its full 
extent the national duty in this respect. 
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Ix. 
RAILWAYS IN LONDON. 


LONDON has no wall around it, but the 
railway viaducts have somewhat the 
appearance of a city wall. The houses 
are so close together that in many places 
there is no room for a railway to pass, 
when recourse is had to a bridge made of 
huge stones, which soars, as it were, over 
the houses. The framework of these 
bridges is of iron planked with wood, on 
which are spread earth and sand. People 
who are lying on their beds down below 
in houses one hundred feet high, are 
almost always conscious of a noise above 
them, and know when a train is passing 
overhead by its low, continuous rumble, 
as of thunder; while to one seated in the 
train the people below look like the warp 
and woof of some texture, and the streets, 
lanes, and marketplaces like deep inter- 
stices in a mountain-side; or one is 
inclined to believe that they are channels 
cut out of the ground, and to forget that 
one is on a bridge far up above them. It 
is as if one were on a level with the top- 
most point of a pagoda, and able, by 
stooping, to touch the mastheads of tall 
ships as they passed. When I first 
reached London everything that I saw 
frightened and astonished me. 


Xx. 
A RECEPTION AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


. » . THE women were nude about the 
arms and neck, and did not seem to avoid 
coming in contact with the men. They 
held flowers in their hands. Their caps 
and dresses were of several colors; the 
latter are folded into — pleats: behind, 
having the appearance of a wasps’ nest, 
and end in a train which drags on the 
ground for five or six feet behind them. 
All who know one another shake hands 
without distinction of sex. The officers 
in waiting hold up the trains of the ladies 
who advance to be introduced, lest by 
stepping.on them they should fall over and 
lose countenance. 


xI. 
DOCTORS AND MIDWIVES. 


At the birth of children medical men 
always act as accoucheurs. The govern- 
ment, in its desire for the increase of 
population, regards the birth of children 
as a matter of the first importance to the 
State. When an infant dies inquiry is 
made as to the cause of death, and the 





parents, if they are to blame, are punished. 
In England officials and people alike 
regard a numerous progeny as a nuisance, 
and a small one as a blessing. This is 
why the State ordains inquiry as to the 
cause of death. The attendance of medi- 
cal men at birth is caused by the desire 
on the part of the government to preserve 
as many children as possible: it is feared 
that midwives, in their ignorance, may 
cause injury to the child that may result 
in its early death, and the doctor attends 
that the child may be brought into the 
world under the most favorable conditions 
possible, the end in view being the 
increase of population. With this object 
Europeans disregard the separation that 
should exist between the sexes (z.e. allow 
men to act as accoucheurs). In China 
our sacred religion would require that 
women should be taught surgery, for in 
this way both ends might be attained — 
skill in the accoucheur, and respect for 
decency. 


XII. 
CAPITAL AND LABOR, 
[After a description of what he saw at 


the Zimes office, Liu Ta-jén says:] Al- © 


though a good many men are employed in 
the Zies office and in delivering the 
paper at the houses of subscribers, the 
number engaged in attending to the 
machinery is very small. If two men 
look after the type and five or six regulate 
the machinery, that is enough. It seems 
to me that if no machinery were used in 
printing the 7¢wzes, but hand labor alone, 
there would be no difficulty in turning out 
the necessary number of copies. Each 
workman might be ordered to prepare a 
separate type, and, as soon as the compo- 
sition of the paper was concluded, a time 
might be fixed by which each man should 
produce one hundred copies. If this plan 
were followed twenty-eight hundred men 
would be employed to produce the two 
hundred and eighty thousand copies 
required; and if the daily receipts — 
$4,375 (?) — were divided amongst these 
twenty-eight hundred men, each man 
would get rather over $1°50 a day; and, 
although living is dear in England, this 
sum would suffice to support a family of 
eight persons, and thus a population of 
more than twenty thousand souls would 
live by this industry alone. Why, then, 
use machinery and rob these twenty 
thousand men of their means of exist- 
ence? But this is the very reason why 
England is so rich. The English area 
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hard-working race, and they have millions 
of devices for getting money. If one 
man invents a machine and makes a for- 
tune, his neighbors immediately set to 
work to invent another that shall excel it 
and carry off the coveted gains. Power 
in design and skill in execution advance 
hand in hand towards the end in view. 
The more the faculty of invention is used, 
the sharper it becomes; the more goods 
manufactured, the more there are for 
consumption; the more wealth amassed, 
the greater the number of rich families 
able to purchase. Thus all sorts of goods 
find an easy market, the lower classes a 
means of subsistence, and the national 
exchequer a source of wealth. In Lon- 
don, in making purchases or presents, 
one uses gold, and not copper. To bu 
the commonest article or reward the small- 
est service is an expensive matter; it is 
not often that a shilling will suffice. 
Money is so easily obtained that there is 
no scruple in spending it freely. The 
yearly expenditure of the English nation 
amounts to over 100,000,000/. Money is 
liberally voted for the education of the 
people, and the large sums thus expended 
are not grudged in consideration of the 
number of the population. For suppose 
a government contentedly leaving tens of 
thousands of its people to be supported 
by a single industry: they might settle 
quietly down to the drudgery of their 
work without a gleam of ambition or hope 
of better fortune in the future; and, al- 
though they might be saved the prospect 
of death from starvation, would there not 
be a great waste of power and intelligence, 
a great obstruction of the very source of 
wealth? In England there is strong 
competition in everything connected with 
the mechanical arts. When there is a 
possibility of making money, no inquiry 
is too insignificant or too laborious for an 
Englishman, no journey too long or too 
dangerous. All children of both sexes 
are sent early to school, where they are 
thoroughly taught reading, arithmetic, 
astronomy, geography, and many other 
subjects. When they reach twelve years 
of age all are able to assist in some manu- 
facture to the best of their knowledge 
and ability. 


XIII. 


EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION COMPARED 
WITH CHINESE. 


[AFTER giving an account of a visit to 
the Polytechnic Institution in London, 
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and the wonders he saw there, Liu Ta- 
jén says:] This (mechanical contrivance) 
is what Englishmen call true knowledge; 
and in their view our holy doctrine (Con- 
fucianism) is mere empty and useless 
talk. Lest educated Chinese should be 
deceived into agreement with this opin- 
ion, I beg to offer the following explana- 
tion. Well, then, this “true knowledge ” 
of theirs simply consists in various feats 
of deft manipulation — knowledge that 
can turn out a machine, and nothing 
more. Is not this what Tzii Hsia means 
when he says: “Something may be 
learned by inquiry into the most insig- 
nificant doctrine (lit. road); but the wise 
man will not follow it far, lest he find 
himself in the mire of its follies and ab- 
surdities.” The doctrine handed down 
tous from our holy men of old may be 
summed up in two words, humanity and 
justice. Humanity springs from the pure 
and good disposition inherent in the heart 
of man; justice is conformity to right in 
one’s dealings. A man who follows the 
precepts of humanity and justice is beau- 
tiful in his speech and admirable in his 
actions. The great object of these two 
virtues is conformity to the principles 
which should rule the relations between 
prince and officer, father and son, older 
and younger brothers, husband and wife, 
and friend and friend . . . [Here follows 
along disquisition on the results of the 
due observance of the duties entailed 
by the above five relationships.] And, 
fearing the results that might follow from 
the opposition of the wicked to the sacred 
doctrine, our holy men supported it by 
the institution of an armed force and of 
punishments; but these forces were only 
brought into use when absolutely required 
to put down those who violated the prin- 
ciples of humanity and justice, never 
were they used to compass the ends of 
violence and aggression: thus even our 
army and our penal laws wore the expres- 
sion of humanity and justice. The Chi- 
nese people from the time of the Ch’in 
(B.C. 255) and the Han (B.c. 206) dynasties 
to that of the Yuan (A.D. 1206) and the 
Ming (1368-1644), were peaceful and 
prosperous or disorderly and rebellious 
according as the sacred doctrine was 
respected or ignored. .. . All creatures 
that live and breathe under heaven have 
ears and eyes, claws and teeth, and each 
endeavors to procure for itself as much 
as possible to eat and drink, and to seize 
and carry off more than its fellows; man 
alone is able to set a bound to his greed. 
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Man can claim to be considered superior 
to the beasts only because he has a dis- 
tinct conception of time and of duty, 
because he knows of virtue and abstract 
right, and can see that material strength 
and self-advantage are not everything. 
At present the nations of Europe think 
it praiseworthy to relieve the poor and to 
help the distressed, and are therefore 
humane zz this one respect; they think 
it important to be fair and truthful, and 
are therefore just 7 ‘his one respect. 
If Europeans, in truth, understood the 
duties resulting from the five relation- 
ships, then we should discern the effects 
in their lives. Love between prince and 
minister, father and son, elder and young- 
er brothers, husband and wife, friend and 
friend would bring due subordination and 
careful fulfilment of relative duties; peace 
and order would reign supreme; there 
would be no angry rivalry or unrestrained 
greed, making use of deadly weapons to 
bring destruction on mankind. But do 
we see these results in Western countries? 
No, indeed! Their whole energy is cen- 
tred in the manufacture of different 
kinds of machines —steam-vessels and 
locomotives to bring rapid returns of 
profit, guns and rifles to slay their fellow- 
men. They rival one another in greed, 
and in cunning methods of acquiring 
wealth; they say they are rich and 
mighty; and put it all down to their ¢rue 
knowledge, forsooth ! 

But from the time when the heavens 
were spread out and the earth came into 
existence, China can boast a continuous 
line of great men; so that man’s wants 
have been better supplied each day than 
the one before it, and our language im- 
measurably excels those of Europe in 
strength and depth. Property is wealth 
to the foreigner; moderation in his de- 
sires to the Chinese: material power is 
might to the foreigner; to live and let 
live is might to the Chinese. But the 
heaping up of words will not explain 
these principles. China forbids strange 
devices (machinery) in order to prevent 
confusion; she encourages humanity and 
justice as the very foundation of good 

overnment; and this will be her policy 
orever. Yet foreigners say that such 
principles are profitless. Profitless, in- 
deed! Profitable, rather, beyond expres- 
sion! F. S. A. Bourne 

(Translator). 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
INVERAWE AND TICONDEROGA. 


IT was in the dreary autumn of 1877 
that in the dark woods of Roseneath I 
heard the following tale from the parish 
clergyman who ministers with so much 
ability to the inhabitants of that famous 
and beautiful spot. I repeat it in the first 
instance as it was repeated to me, reserv- 
ing to a subsequent page the variations 
which further investigations have ren- 
dered necessary. 


In the middle. of the last century the 
chief of the Campbells of Inverawe had 
been giving an entertainment at his castle 
on the banks of the Awe. The party had 
broken up and Campbell was left alone. 
He was roused by a violent knocking at 
the gate, and was surprised at the appear- 
ance of one of his guests, with torn 
garments and dishevelled hair, demanding 
admission. “I have killed a man, and I 
am pursued by enemies. I beseech you 
to let me in. Swear upon your dirk — 
upon the cruachan or hip where your dirk 
rests —'swear by Ben Cruachan * — that 
you will not betray me.” Campbell swore, 
and placed the fugitive ina, secret place in 
the house. Presently there was a secou.d 
knocking at the gate. It was a party of 
his guests, who said, “‘ Your cousin Don- 
ald has been killed; where is the mur- 
derer ?” At this announcement Camp- 
bell remembered the great oath which he 
had sworn, gave an evasive answer, and 
sent off the pursuers in a wrong direction. 
He then went to the fugitive and said, 
“You have killed my cousin Donald. I 
cannot keep you here.” The murderer 
appealed to his oaths, and persuaded 
Campbell to let him stay for the night. 
Campbell did so, and retired to rest. In 
the visions of that night the blood-stained 
Donald appeared to him with these 
words: “/nverawe, Inverawe, blood has 
been shed ; shield not the murderer.” \n 
the morning Campbell went to his guest, 
and told him that any further shelter was 
impossible. He took him, however, to a 
cave in Ben Cruachan, and there left him. 
The night again closed in, and Campbell 
again slept, and again the blood-stained 
Donald appeared. “ /nverawe, Inverawe, 
blood has been shed; shield not the mur- 
derer.’ On the morning he went to the 
cave on the mountain, and the murderer 





had fled. Again at night he slept, and 


* It was not clear whether the oath was by Ben 
Cruachan, or by “‘cruachan,’’ the hip where the dirk 
rests. ‘* Cruachan” is the hip or haunch of a man. 
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again the blood-stained Donald rose be- 
fore him and said, “ /uverawe, Jnverawe, 
blood has been shed. We shall not meet 
again till we meet at Ticonderoga.” He 
woke in the morning, and behold it was 
adream. But the story of the triple ap- 
parition remained by him, and he often 
told it amongst his kinsmen, asking 
always what the ghost could mean by 
this mysterious word of their final rendez- 
vous. 

In 1758 there broke out the French and 
English war in America, which after many 
rebuffs ended in the conquest of Quebec 
by General Wolfe. Campbell of Inver- 
awe went out with the Black Watch, the 
42nd Highland Regiment, afterwards so 
famous. There, on the eve of an engage- 
ment, the general came to the officers and 
said, “ We had better not tell Campbell 
the name of the fortress which we are to 
attack to-morrow. It is Ticonderoga. 
Let us call it Fort George.” The assault 
took place in the morning. Campbell 
was mortally wounded. He sent for the 
general. These were his last words: 
“General, you have deceived me; I 
have seen iim again. This is Ticonde- 
roga.” 


The story, romantic in itself, was the 
more impressive from the fact that Ti- 
conderoga was a name familiar to me 
from the monuments in the south aisle of 
Westminster Abbey to two officers killed 
in that disastrous affair. One is to Lord 
Howe, erected by “the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay,” not yet the State of 
Massachusetts. The other is to Colonel 
Townsend, with the fortress carved on 
the monument, and two red _ Indians 
underneath it.* 

When in the following year, 1878, I 
visited America, I was resolved, if possi- 
ble, to explore the place and discover any 
traces of Campbell of Inverawe. It was 
on a delightful evening spent at Hartford 
in Connecticut with that flower of the 
American episcopate, Bishop Williams, 
who had made the lakes of those regions 
his especial study, that I repeated the 
story of Campbell of Inverawe, which he 
had never heard before. We arranged 
for a rendezvous on the spot at a later 
time of my journey. ‘“ We shall not meet 
again till we meet at Ticonderoga.” It 
so happened that unexpected engage- 
ments prevented the good bishop from 
keeping his appointment, and we were 


* The date on the monument is 1759, but this is 
probably a mistake for 1758. 





therefore compelled to visit the spot 
without the benefit of his guidance. 

Ticonderoga is situated on the isthmus 
which unites Lake George with Lake 
Champlain. These two lakes, in con- 
nection with the Hudson which runs as 
it were to their feet, in those early days of 
American history, were the great thor- 
oughfare of the country — the only means 
of penetrating through the dense masses 
of tangled forest which then as now over- 
hung them from rock, and pinnacle, and 
hill. Lake George especially was the 
Loch Katrine of those highlands, and the 
natural features gave additional interest 
to the movements of English or French 
armies on the surface of its waters. I 
venture to give a brief memorandum 
supplied for our journey by Bishop Wil- 
liams. It conveys much _ interesting 
information. 


Its Indian name was Canaderioit — mean- 
ing the Tail of the Lake, because it bore 
somewhat the same relation to Lake Cham- 
plain as a beaver’s tail “does to the beaver.” 

“ Horican” is no Indian name at all. When 
Mr. Cooper was preparing to write “ The Last 
of the Mohicans,” and seeking for the Indian 
name, he found the real one awkward and not 
over poetical. Looking at an old French map, 
he found a tribe designated as “Les Ouri- 
cains” put down as living near the lake. Out 
of this word he made up the name “ Horican,” 
which one is now often told means “ Holy 
Water”! The French word was a blunder 
for “ Les Iroquois.” 

The French name “St. Sacrament” was 
given at the time of its discovery in 1649. 
The lake was entered on the eve of Corpus 
Christi Day—/e jour du Saint Sacrement — 
and hence the name. The story that the name 
was given because the waters of the lake were 
used, on account of their purity, in baptism, 
is untrue. 

The English name was given in 1755, in 
honor of George II. It ought to be kept, and 
I fancy it will be. The lake was seen, I be- 
lieve, by Samuel Champlain, in 1609. He 
joined an expedition of Canadian Indians that 
year (in the summer) against the Iroquois, and 
the first gun ever fired in the northern part of 
the United States was fired during this expedi- 
tion on Lake Champlain. It was the herald 
of the coming wars, and fired against the Iro- 
quois it set them against the French. In 1649, 
Father Jogues entered the Jake on May 209, 
and gave it its French name. He also calls it 
Andiatarocte, which is said to mean “ where 
the lake closes.” 

It came first into notice in 1755, at the be- 
ginning, in America, of the Seven Years’ War, 
and its whole story is one of battles and'sieges. 
There is, to my mind, a picturesqueness in 
these wars which is specific and peculiar. 
Most Indian battles are wearisomely monoto- 
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nous; it is all dodging behind trees and 
making ambushes. Civilized battles are mo- 
notonous also. Armies move in them like 
machines. In these wars there is room for 
individual prowess, and yet with it mingles 
the order and manceuvring of trained troops. 
The white coats of France and the red coats 
of England, the Lily of the Bourbon, and the 
Cross of St. George, the tent of the soldier, 
and the wigwam or forest fire of the Indian, 
the soldier in his uniform, the provincial in 
his hunting-shirt, the savage in his war-paint, 
are all mingled together in picturesque confu- 
sion in the virgin forest, on mountain and by 
lake. 


That sudden uprising of the French 
soldiers in the boat on the waters of Lake 
George, and the discharge into the un- 
suspecting Indians, was the momentous 
shot * which, exasperating the whole of 
the great Iroquois tribe against the 
French, contributed in large measure to 
the ultimate decision of the preponder- 
ance of the English over the French 
cause in North America. The names of 
Colonel Williams, the. founder of the 
Williams University, amidst the hills of 
the American Berkshire — of Fort Wil- 
liam Henry from the Duke of Cumber- 
land — the tragical story of Jane Macrea, 
which evidently furnished the basis of 
“The Last of the Mohicans” —had al- 
ready given a kind of celebrity to this 
romantic region when General Abercrom- 
bie led his expedition, on a flotilla, down 
the lake, including the Highland regiment, 
in 1758, against the fortress of Ticonder- 
oga, which commanded the whole region. 
There was a Scottish lady,t then living 
as a girl in Albany. She watched the 
splendid array leave the town; she saw 
the dismal return. They advanced from 
Lake George across the neck of land 
which has to be crossed before the ap- 
proach to the fortress. On that neck of 
land a preliminary skirmish occurred in 
which the young and gallant Lord Howe 
lost his life. He was beloved by Ameri- 
cans and English; he united the most 
austere sense of discipline with the most 
engaging attention to the wants of the 
soldiery and the most courteous attention 
to the society in which he so gracefully 
moved. It is he to whom the province of 
Massachusetts Bay erected the monu- 
ment, already mentioned, in Westminster 
Abbey, and to his memory, in these last 
few years, a memorial stone has been 


* So I remember it was graphically and forcibly de- 
scribed by Bishop Coxe, with whom we crossed the 
Atlantic. 

t Mrs. Grant, in her “ Memoirs of an American 
Lady,” p. 204-208. 





erected on the spot by the owner of the 
property: * “ Near this spot fell, July 6, 
1758, ina skirmish preceding Abercrom- 
bie’s defeat by Montcalm, Lord George 
Augustus Howe, aged 34. Massachu- 
setts erected a monument to him in West- 
minster Abbey. Ticonderoga places here 
this monument, 1876.” The brook by 
which he fell, once called Northbrook, is 
now called Lord Howe Brook.t 

The fortress stands in a commanding 
position, overhanging Lake Champlain. 
It is called by its Indian name Ticonder- 
oga (abridged by modern Americans f 
into “ Ti’), meaning the sounding of the 
waters. Champlain, the discoverer of 
the lake, had given it the corresponding 
name of Carillon — “the chimes or melo- 
dies of the waters.” The river, in fact, 
forms a precipitous cascade as it falls 
from one lake to the other, and is trav- 
ersed by more than one rude bridge.§_ It 
turns the wheels of the “Old King’s 
Saw-mill.” The “Old King’s Store” is 
on the promontory. It was taken by 
Judge Hay, a Scotsman. Local tradition 
maintains that his ancestor routed the 
English with his hickory club. Hence 
the king of Scotland || called out “ Hey! 
Hey! Hey!” This is not the only Scot- 
tish name connected with Ticonderoga. 
The whole property belonged till recently 
to Edward Ellice, of Invergarry. Two 
conspicuous mountains look down on 
Ticonderoga, both connected with its 
after history. One is Mount Indepen- 
dence, from the proclamation of the Dec- 
laration of Independence there on Jul 
18, 1776. The other is Sugar-Loaf ill, 
where General Burgoyne took the fortress 
at sunrise in 1777, and gave it the name 
of Mount Defiance, which it still retains. 
The fortress itself is now a ruin, —it 
may be said about the only ruin in the 
United States. One can figure the pas- 
sage by which the giant Ethan Allen and 
the daring Arnold forced their way into 
the fort in 1776, and the window out of 
which appeared the surprised commander 
and his wife. But it is curious to see 
how short a time is needed to produce 
the venerable aspect of decay and age. 
Ticonderoga is as complete a ruin as 
Conway or Kenilworth. It was in the 


* The Rev. W. Cooke, a well-known lecturer in the 
United States. 

+ The American mistakes of the title are observable. 

+ The place got a bad name from the races on the 
ice. ‘*Ti’? was synonymous with depravity. ‘No 
God up there,”’ was a signboard on the Take. 

§ See the account further on. 

| I saw this in a local history of Ticonderoga on the 
spot. It is needless to point out that this is an Ameri- 
can version of the legend of the Battle of Luncarty. 
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assault on this place that the great rout 
took place in which Campbell of Inver- 
awe received his death-wound. Every 
officer of the forty-second was either 
killed or wounded.* I vainly sought for 
any indication of his sepulture. A mass 
of grassy hillocks at the foot of the hill 
alone marked the graves of the British 
officers. 


Thy green earth, Ticonderoga, 
Keeps their glory fresh as ever, t 


but neither in tradition nor inscription 
was there anything to his memory. It 
was a wild and stormy evening in Octo- 
ber on which we explored the scene. The 
intelligent keeper of the village inn gave 
me the point of a rusty bayonet, dug out 
from the hillside, which I brought home 
and placed on the monument of Colonel 
Townsend, where it may still be seen, in 
Westminster Abbey. The Congregation- 
alist minister called on me— Thomas 
Jones, son of Henry A. Jones, merchant 
in Bangor — and, also introduced by him, 
a younger and rougher type, Elijah Jones, 
a Baptist minister. 

With these scanty reminiscences we 
left Ticonderoga, and reached Saratoga at 
midnight. Before retiring to rest, | was 
turning over the pages of Lossing’s “‘ Rev- 
olutionary War,” when in the description 
of the burial of Jane Macrea at Fort Ed- 
ward, my eye fell on these words: “ Her 
grave is near an old brown headstone on 
which are inscribed the words — ‘Here 
lyes the body of Duncan Campbell of In- 
versaw (sic) Esg., Major to the old High- 
land regiment, aged 55 years, who died 
the 17th Fuly, 1758, of the wounds he re- 
ceived in the attack of the entrenchments 
of Ticonderoga or Carillon, 8th Fuly, 
1758.’” Here was the very grave we 
were in search of, recording the addi- 
tional fact that he survived his mortal 
wound for nine days. The first impulse 
was to return to the spot. But we were 
already at Saratoga; Fort Edward was 
far in our rear, and we were due at Con- 
cord the following night. We were forced 
to abandon the actual visit; but that day 
I wrote to Bishop Williams, stating that 
we had found the grave, and asking wheth- 
er any particulars could be procured of 
the reason or manner of his burial. Ina 
few days, through him, I received the 
following reply from the Episcopalian 
clergyman residing on the spot. It is in- 


* Mrs, Grant’s ** Memoirs of an American Lady,’’ p. 


206. 
t A Highland marching-song by Alexander Nichol- 
son (sheritf-substitute of Wigtonshire). 
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serted at full length, as it is thought that 
it may interest other Campbells Nestiies 
the chief of Inverawe, including the great 
head of the Argyle tribe. 


Duncan Campbell was buried in the old 
cemetery, at Fort Edward, to which Jane 
Macrea’s body was removed from a grave- 
yard down the river. Jane Macrea’s remains 
were again removed, this time to Kingsbury, 
and finally to the modern cemetery lying be- 
tween Fort Edward and Sandy Hill. A few 
years ago a family of Gilchrists of this place, 
in removing their dead from the old to the 
new graveyard, carried Duncan Campbell’s 
remains with them, claiming him as a relation. 

The claim can be traced now to a tradition 
only that he was of their family, and to the 
fact that their ancestor, Alexander Gilchrist, 
one of the original Scotch settlers in this 
vicinity, asked, when dying, to be laid “ by 
the side of Duncan Campbell, my nearest 
relative in America,” he said. 

The old brown headstone, in a good state 
of preservation, is now in the enclosure of the 
Gilchrists at the new cemetery. [The inscrip- 
tion is here given as above.] 

Near by, in the same enclosure, and brought 
from the same old graveyard as was the for- 
mer headstone, are two small marble slabs, to 
the memory of two of the name of Campbell. 
On the one is written : — 

“In memory of Mrs. Ann Campbell, of the 
Family of Balenabe, and Consort of Mr. Dun- 
can Campbell, Who died Aug. the roth, 1777, 
in the 74th year of her age.” On the other 
we find: “Ann Campbell, daughter of Mr. 
Archibald and Mrs. Floranee Campbell, who 
died Aug. 11th, 1777.” Itis said by the Gil- 
christs and others, that there were other 
Campbells buried in the old cemetery, but as 
their graves were without headstones, all 
knowledge of their names is lost. 

Alexander Gilchrist daily attended Major 
Campbell at Fort Edward during the weeks 
he lingered there before his death, and it 
seems strange that more is not known among 
the Gilchrists of to-day of him who was so 
prominent in the land, and so nearly asso- 
ciated with their ancestors, 

The old lady, Mrs. Mary Finn, whose grand- 
father was Archibald Campbell, the first hus- 
band of Mrs. McNeil, died in 1856. She is said 
to have remembered many interesting facts 
about the Campbells and others of importance 
in the early days of this country, and was often 
visited by persons who were gathering infor- 
mation about them. She has left several sons 
and a daughter, and grandchildren, but none 
of them knew anything more of the Camp- 
bells than the headstones tell, except the fact 
of their relationship with Duncan Campbell. 

Considerable interest has lately been aroused 
among these descendants, by one of their 
number, now travelling in Europe, writing 
home for all the facts about the descent from 
Duncan Campbell, and they are a little touched 
with the quite common mania about some vast 
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inheritance to come from the old country to 
them. Their relative may only be looking up 
something to give him a claim at the heraldry 
office. 

According to a history of this country just 
published, and carefully made up, there was a 
proclamation by the governor of New York, 
in 1735, calling for “loyal Protestant High- 
landers,” to become settlers in this portion of 
the state, at first called “Charlotte,” and now 
“Washington county.” The purpose was to 
have a band of brave and trusted men to stand 
as a bulwark against the inroads of the French, 
from Canada, and the Indians. In response 
to this call Captain Laughlin Campbell, in 
1737, came to America and bargained with the 
acting governor of New York for a grant of 
thirty thousand acres of land in the proposed 
section. Campbell then returned to Scotland, 
sold his property there, gathered a company of 
four hundred and twenty adults, besides chil- 
dren, and started for his new lands with a por- 
tion of his colony accompanying him. On his 
arrival and presenting himself for his grant, 
the governor demanded fees, and a share in 
the lands. This Campbell resisted. The As- 
semblywas called to his aid, but no relief was 
afforded him, and he and his company scat- 
tered to different places. The disappointed 
leader finally died in poverty. 

In 1763, after the French war, in which the 
Scotch settlers had performed brave service, 
Donald, George, and James Campbell, sons of 
Captain Laughlin Campbell, petitioned the 
governor for a grant of land, to the extent,of 
one hundred thousand acres, in the place where 
their father expected to settle. ‘Their large 
demand seemed to be made in recognition of 
their services, and perhaps as a provision for 
all the disappointed colonists and their de- 
scendants who followed their father. 

The full amount of their request was not 
granted them, but they were given for them- 
selves, the three brothers, and their three sis- 
ters, and four other persons, who were also 
called Campbell, ten thousand acres in the 
place now called Argyle. 

Learning of the success of the children of 
Captain Campbell, descendants of the colo- 
nists he brought with him, and a few of the 
original adventurers, some of them living at 
the time in New Jersey, made application for 
a grant of land, in recognition of their’ser- 
vices and early claims, and were allowed forty- 
seven thousand four hundred and fifty acres, 
in the same neighborhood with the grant to 
the children of Captain Campbell, and with it 
forming the first town of Argyle. This grant 
was made out in conformity to the advice of 
the Council, by State authorities, to whom the 
necessary authority had been delegated, and 
not by a special act of the king, as many have 
supposed, The instrument was dated May 21, 
1764, and in it the name of Argyle was given 
to the town, and offices were named. It is 
the common understanding that the name was 
given in honor of the “ Duke of Argyle.” 

There is a list of names of the grantees, who 





were not of the immediate family of Laughlin 
Campbell, and in it occurs the following: 
Mary, Elizabeth, Archibald, Duncan, Alex- 
ander, Elizabeth, Malcolm, Duncan, George, 
James, Duncan, junr., and John Campbell. 


I now propose to resume the original 
story with the additional information 
which I have received since my return. 
I have.frequently mentioned the tale, and 
I propose (without dwelling on the process 
by which I arrived at these details) to 
give them in the order in which they 
attached themselves to the narrative. * 

I have first to relate the murder of Don- 
ald Campbell. It was apparently not in 
leaving, but in approaching Inverawe that 
the event occurred. It was at Barcaldine. 
Barcaldine Castle stands nearer to the 
shore of Loch Crieran, and is now, and 
has for a long time been a ruin. Barcal- 
dine House was in great part in existence 
at the time of the story. It stands in 
the wild country enclosed between Loch 
Crieran and Loch Etive. Down a steep 
romantic glen falls the river Deargan ¢ 
—“the river of the red stain” —into 
Loch Crieran. High rocks rise on each 
side of the valley, whence streams de- 
scend broken into deep black pools. At 
the entrance of this valley is a ford over 
the Deargan marked by four or five huge 
stepping-stones. It was when Donald 
Campbell f reached the second of these 
stones that he was overtaken by Stuart 
of Appin, with whom there had long been 
a mortal feud. Stuart caught him and 
slew him on the spot. The place is still 
called Murder Ford, and the deed goes by 
the name of the murder of Loch Crieran. 
The tradition has no account to render of 
what became of Donald’s body. It was 
never found, and it is conjectured that 
Stuart of Appin carried it up to the old 
burial ground which is on the bare hill- 
top immediately above the ford, and there 


* My kind friends Sir Edward and Lady Colebrooke 
put me into communication with Mr. Lillie, the friend 
of Mr. Campbell of Inverawe, who pointed out to me 
the story, as told with many embellishments, in the 
‘*Tales of the Highlands,” by Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder. Mr. Campbell is since dead, but Mrs. Cam- 
eron, his sister-in-law, still p Barcaldine House, 
and from the obliging hospitality of herself and her son 
I obtained on the spot most a the information which 
appears. Mr. Campbell of Inverawe before his death 
had already written a letter which I insert hereafter. 
Inverawe itself (‘*Old Inverawe” to distinguish it 
from *‘ New Inverawe,”’ a modern house built at some 
distance on Loch Awe) is now the possession of Mrs. 
Campbell of Monzie, who, with her daughter, kindly 
received us. 

t “‘ Deargan’’ means anything of the color of red. 

¢ According to the more authentic version in the 
family, he was not the cousin, but the brother. An- 
other version represents him as a foster-brother of the 
name of M‘Niven, 
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interred it. He then— whether as fol- 
lowing his original intention,* or as 
endeavoring to throw himself on the pro- 
tection of the murdered man’s brother — 
followed the stream, which by a direct, 
but at that time almost trackless path, led 
straight to Inverawe. The glen is still 
unchanged ; the wild deer “desiring the 
water-brooks,” may still be seen rushing 
through the bracken and crossing the 
stream; the overhanging boughs still in- 
tertwine over the pass, until at last the 
glen becomes inaccessible, and the path 
mounts over the side of the hill. It is 
called Glen Saleach — “the dirty pass ” — 
either from its associations with this deed 
of blood, or from the dark, umbrageous 
character of the woods and rocks. We 
can imagine how, like James Fitzjames in 
“ The Lady of the Lake,” 


The broom’s tough roots his ladder made, 
The hazel saplings lent their aid, 


till the murderer had reached the top of 
the ascent, and then plunged down by 
Bunaw, the ford over Loch Etive, and 
thence rushing over the side of the hill 
reached the house of Duncan Campbell. 
Here we leave our informants at Barcal- 
dine, and we find ourselves at the gates 
of Inverawe. Inverawe ¢ is situated on 
a slight acclivity above the Awe —as its 
name implies, near enough to its discharge 
into the loch to deserve its name, “the 
Awe’s mouth.” It stands beneath a 
wooded hill; on one side is a craggy emi- 
nence, called the Quarry Hill, from quar- 
ries in its bosom; on the other rises the 
magnificent pyramid of Ben Cruachan. 
Far behind it in the distance are the 
Three Herds of Etive. Much modernized, 
it yet still retains the ancient hall, where 
we may suppose that Campbell reclined 
as the unexpected guest threw himself on 
his mercy. What passed between them 
has been sufficiently described. Accord- 
ing to the version current in the Camp- 
bell family, he was taken at once to a 
cave in Ben Cruachan, whose lofty peak 
rises high above the whole scene. There 
is one chamber at Inverawe which bears 
the name of the Ghost Room, with oaken 
panels all round, and an oaken bedstead. 


4 The story as told by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder has 
many amplifications. One which may possibly have 
some foundation, but which I have heard nowhere con- 
firmed, is that Campbell of Inverawe had been under 
obligations to the-murderer, whom he had encountered 
in a dangerous exploit some years before. 

t My information about the house was obtained 
during a visit on which I ventured before reaching 
Barcaldine. 





. 
Here it was that the apparition gave its 
threefold warning.* 

There are three final touches to the 
fatal story added by the inheritors of the 
tradition. The first is a slight variation 
from the story as first communicated to 
me. On the night before the battle 
Campbell went out to explore the village, 
and traversed the bridge, or one of the 
bridges, that spans the rapids of the de- 
scending river. It was a storm,f and he 
wore in consequence a grey overcoat. 
On the bridge he saw a figure approach- 
ing him also in a grey surtout, The face 
was hidden or imperfectly seen, but on 
the breast he saw a wound, with blood 
streaming down over the grey coat. He 
approached it and extended his hand. 
The figure vanished away. He knew that 
by the laws of second sight it was the 
shadow of himself.t He inquired of the 
inhabitants of the village what they called 
it. They answered “ Carillon.” He asked 
again whether there was no other name. 
They answered “ Ticonderoga.”§ On 
this he made his will, and he conjured 
the officers, if he fell, to search out his 
body. On the morrow took place the 
fatal conflict. They sought everywhere, 
and at length they found nim wrapped in 
his overcoat, the wound in front, and the 
blood streaming over the grey coat, as he 
described the figure to his brother officers. 

The next story must be told in the 
words of the actual inheritor of the name, 
Campbell of Inverawe, the grand-nephew || 
of Duncan Campbell. His tale is as fol- 
lows : — 


About forty-five years ago an old man was 
carrying a salmon for me up to the inn at 
Taynuilt.§ When I offered him money for 


* In another version that has reached me, it is 
stated that it was Campbell’s custom to read for some 
time before retiring to rest, and that he observed the 
figure of a man coming betwixt him and the light. 
The figure held up his hand with a threatening and sup- 
plicating gesture, and then came the demand for the 
surrender of the murderer. 

t Inthe story as told to me it was a ‘‘ snowstorm.”’ 
But snow in July on the American lakes is only to be 
parallelled by such a miracle as caused the erection of 
St. Maria Steagiave on the ground covered with snow 
in July in the streets of Rome. 

t Compare ‘* Waverley” and “* The Legend of Mont- 
rose. 

§ Perhaps in the story of General Abercrombie giving 
the wrong name, Carillon was the a/ias. Another ver- 
sion describes the false name as being Fort Hudson. 

| He died suddenly in the course of this year, 1880. 
It may be worth remarking that whereas Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder represents Campbell’s son as perishing in 
the battle, their kinsman states that “his son Alex- 
ander was a captain in the same regiment and severely 
wounded,” but that “‘he reached Scotland and died at 
Glasgow, where he was buried in the’Greyfriars Ceme- 


tery.” 
q Taynuilt is on the Awe, nearly opposite Inverawe. 
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his trouble he declined, saying, “ Na, na, mony 
a fish have my forbears carried for yours.” 
So of course we had a crack together about 
old times, and he told me that his ancestors 
had been in charge of the stall nets at the 
mouth of the Awe for generations — that his 
grandfather was foster-brother to Macdon- 
nochie (the Gaelic patronymic of the Laird of 
Inverawe, “the son of Duncan”), Then fol- 
lowed the story. His father, a young lad, was 
sleeping in the same room with his father, but 
in a separate bed, when he was awakened in 
the night by some unaccustomed sound, and 
behold there was a bright light, in the room, 
and he saw a figure in full Highland regimen- 
tals cross over the room and stoop down over 
his father’s bed, and give him a kiss; he was 
too frightened to speak, but put his head under 
the coverlet, and went to sleep again. Once 
more he was roused again in like manner, and 
saw the same sight. In the morning he spoke 
to his father about it, who told him it was 
Macdonnochie he had seen, who came to tell 
him he had been killed in a great battle in 
America. And sure enough, said my in- 
formant, it was on the very day that the battle 
of Ticonderoga was fought, and the laird was 
killed. 


There was a third story told, something 
of the same kind : — 


As two ladies, a Miss Campbell and a Miss 
Lindsay, were walking in the neighborhood of 
Inverawe, they saw a battle in the sky, and 
recognized many of those who fell, amongst 
them their two kinsmen. They came home 
and told the marvel to their friends. A note 
of the event was taken, and it was found to 
correspond in every particular with the his- 
torical account of the attack on Ticonderoga, 
and to have been seen at, or nearly at, the 
same time as the battle took place. 


Such is this singular Highland story, 
which needs a Walter Scott to adjust the 
proportions of the natural and preternat- 
ural which have so inextricably blended 
together. In the pathetic story of “ The 
Highland Widow” he has shown how 
beautifully the scenery which forms the 
ieemanuenk of this tale can be lighted up, 
—the Bridge of Awe, the waters of Loch 
Awe, the heights of Ben Cruachan. ‘Thi 
only title that I possess for the repetition 
of the tradition is that 1 am probably the 
only person now living who has seen the 
Murder Ford at Barcaldine in all its 
beauty, the haunted castle of Inverawe, 
the ruined fortress of Ticonderoga, and 
(almost) the old brown headstone which 
marks the grave of Duncan Campbell. 

‘ A. P. STANLEY. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
LOIS: A SKETCH. 


CHAPTER I. 
** Eyes so tristfal.’”’ 


FIvE o’clock on a chill October even- 
ing; the wind coming in gusts, with a 
dreary, wailing sound in the pauses be- 
tween, that tell of acoming storm. Every 
gust detaches fresh leaves from the ave- 
nue of chestnuts, that all the summer has 
formed the glorious approach to Ander- 
ton House. But now the ground is thickly 
carpeted with their golden-brown treas- 
ures, and beneath their overarching 
boughs paces, with slow steps, the figure 
of a girl. 

Twice, notwithstanding the chill damp- 
ness, the rising wind, and rapidly increas- 
ing twilight, she walks up and down the 
avenue, with bent head and clasped 
hands; then, with a long sigh, she opens 
the gate that leads into a trim garden, and 
from thence to a wide stone terrace, and 
pausing there, prepares to let herself in 
through a French window into a cheerful, 
fire-lit room. The key is turned reluc- 
tantly, almost as if the warm interior were 
not a temptation to her; and with a lin- 
gering look behind her, she hesitated, her 
foot on the threshold, as if half contem- 
plating another walk, and even as she 
stood thus, a man’s low voice fell upon 
her ear, — a tall man’s figure stood beside 
her. 

“ Lois.” 

“You here!” she said, with a start, 
bringing her eyes back from the far-away, 
darkening sky, and her voice trembling a 
little as she spoke. 

“I have come to see you,” the voice 
replied; “there is no harm in that, is 
there? I saw you in the avenue, and fol- 
lowed you through the garden almost in- 
voluntarily; at any rate, without thinking 
it might be a liberty. But you must for- 
give me, as I am here, and let me in this 
way.” 

In perfect silence they entered the 
room, and moved into the circle of fire- 
light, and in its flickering light you can 
see them well. 

A young man, and a younger woman. 
He, a big, broad-shouldered man, dark- 
haired, dark-eyed, with a short brown 
beard with gleams of gold about it, that 
shone in the firelight; she a tall, slender 
girl with a white face, out of which two 
dark-grey eyes looked, — grey eyes that 
at another time might have attracted by 
their beauty, but to-night were only ren- 
dered remarkable by their passionate 
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despair, and the black rings surrounding 
them. 

It was the girl who at length broke the 
silence. Taking off her hat with slim 
white hands that trembled in the firelight, 
and pushing back the wavy brown hair 
from a low forehead, she turned towards 
her companion questioningly, but as no 
answer came to the unspoken words, she 
steadied her trembling voice, and said 
slowly, as if it were a lesson learned by 
heart, “ My uncle is not in.” 

For a minute the man made no reply. 
He was standing with his back to the fire- 
place, watching her with an intentness 
that might have made her nervous; but 
there are moments when all the little 
things that at another time might abash 
us are forgotten, or overlooked in the 
immensity of the present moment. So it 
seemed was the case now. Under those 
searching eyes, those of Lois did not fall ; 
her clasped hands no longer trembled: 
she stood quite still indeed, but as if 
under the power of a mesmerist. “So 
the upshot of it all is, that you are going 
to marry Sydney Dering?” That was 
how he broke the silence at length. At 
his words thought and life seemed to re- 
turn to the grey eyes, and the girl started, 
as if awaking from an actual dream. She 
lifted her hand —a hand on which flashed 
and sparkled in the fire-glow a great dia- 
mond —and pushed the hair off her fore- 
head. 

“Yes,” she made answer then, in a low, 
very clear voice ; “to-morrow is my wed- 
ding-day.” 

There might have been interpreted a 
tinge of warning or of reproof in the 
tones of her voice. 

“Why?” 

She hesitated a moment, and _ then, 
with sudden passion, that was sad to hear 
in so young a voice, “ Do you forget that 
when last” —and then changing her sen- 
tence —“ that you promised yon would 
never come back?” 

“ I remember, and I admit that I have 
broken my promise. Scold as much as 
you like, do what you like, but,” with a 
sudden break in his voice, “for heaven’s 
sake, don’t look at me like that!” 

“T am sorry,” she said gently; but 
whether the apology was for her looks or 
her words, it were difficult to say. “I 
would like you to go, Mr. Moreton, — I 
am tired —very tired. And—I am hap- 
pier alone.” 

“Frank, at any rate; but I am not go- 
ing yet. Hitherto you have had it all 
your way, but it shall be no longer so; 
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now you must listen to me. I have tried 
to live without you, —I cannot; so I have 
come to take you away. On my honor,” 
as she woud have interrupted him, “I 
would have tried to bear it, I would have 
left it all alone, if you had been happy, 
but you are not. Why, good heavens!” 
with sudden impetuosity, “I should 
scarcely have known you if I had met 
you in the street! Ah, child! what did 
you do it for?” 

“Tt was right ‘Aen, it is more than 
ever right now,” she replied, in a low 
voice that struggled to appear calm. 
“She loved you, and you were engaged 
to her, and besides a 

“They told you about the money, did 
they? And how I should have nothing 
if I married you, and riches with her. 
Oh, I’ve no doubt you heard all the par- 
ticulars before you made up your mind! 
No man living is worth poverty to a 
woman. Well, you have got what you 
wanted then, — Dering is rich enough in 
all conscience; and , 

He paused; but whether from lack of 
words, or in compunction at the agonized 
face raised to his, it would be hard to 
say. 
Ah, don’t — don’t!” she cried, clasp- 
ing her hands together, “if you do not 
in truth wish to drive me mad! Have 
some pity on me. Everything and every- 
body is cruel and hard; and the right has 
grown so dim, that I scarcely can tell it 
from the wrong! Tell me,” stretching 
out two slender hands, “what am I to 
do?” 

“To do?” he repeated, moving a step 
nearer. ‘You are to come with me— 
away — zow ; do you understand? I have 
friends with whom you can stay to-night; 
and to-morrow, before the world shall 
have discovered your absence, you will 
have become my wife.” 

She looked up half bewildered, as if 
scarcely comprehending his words. And 
then, as if to break the silence, and so 
remove the spell: ‘ No, no,” she said, 
hastily, moving back a step as she spoke ; 
“no, no; not that,—that is all over. 
You must not tempt me —it is not kind. 
Only you must never say those cruel 
things again. I can bear all the rest. 
Have I not been learning to bear it these 
three months? You must have pity now.” 

She spoke so low that Robert Moreton 
had to lean down to hear what she was 
saying. Even his doubts were hushed to 
rest looking at the white, hollow cheeks, 
and dark-rimmed eyes. 

“1 cannot go,” pacing up and down the 
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room; “it is useless to tell me to do so. 
You love me —it is unnecessary for you 
to deny it; and I love you— how much, 
you will never guess or know.” 

At his words a slight tinge of color 
passed over her cheeks. 

“ Hush, please,” she interposed, plead- 
ingly. 

“It is madness, therefore, for us to 
part,” he went on, unheeding her inter- 
ruption. “Come.” 

He paused in his walk, and held out 
his arms as he spoke. 

“ No, no!” she cried, shrinking away ; 
“ your words are an insult — to her —and 
to me!” 

“I think, Lois,” he cried, “you are 
the coldest, cruelest woman I ever met! 
Love! Why, the very meaning of the 
word is incomprehensible to you. Marry 
whom you will,” an angry flush dyeing 
his cheeks; “it is nothing to me.” And 
then, with a sudden change of tone — 
“ My darling, forgive me; I am mad, I 
think. Do not mind my words, —do not 
listen to them, except when I tell you to 
come away with me; for, you see it your- 
self, we could not live apart.” 

They were standing close together 
upon the hearth-rug now, he towering 
above her; his dark, passionate eyes 
fixed on hers, awaiting, almost breath- 
lessly, her reply. 

“Mr. Moreton,” she said, and her voice 
trembled so, that she made a fresh begin- 
ning. “Mr. Moreton, an hour ago Syd- 
ney Dering was standing where you are 
now, saying ‘ Good-bye,’and I——” She 
hesitated a second, but then went on 
quite firmly, though still in that low, care- 
ful voice, not taking her eyes off his face, 
or shrinking away from him as she had 
done at first — “and I kissed him for the 
last time before I stand at the altar as his 
wife. Tell me, what would you think of 
a woman who deceived him now? for,” 
her voice falling once more, “he loves 
me.” 

“ And you think that I do not?” 

“ No, no,” quickly; “ but you see it is 
different. To marry you would be wrong; 
to marry him ——” 

“ Would not be right,” he interrupted ; 
“don’t think it.” 

“T cannot tell,” she sighed, wearily. 
“ He loves me, and,” more eagerly, “I do 
like him, and my uncle wishes it; and — 
oh, tell me what to do!” with a moment- 
ary imploring cry. 

“If you would listen to me, you would 
come with me before it is too late, and 
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leave him to make the best of it. Have 
you pretended to him that you love him 
also?” 

The color flitted over her pale cheeks. 

“ He knows,” she said, shortly. 

“ And you have made up your mind? 
For the last time, I tell you, sacrifice 
everything, child, —the opinion of the 
world, the money, though I honestly be- 
lieve that does not count with you, — and 
come with me, and let my love nurse you 
back into health.” 

The dark eyes were bent upon hers, 
saying “ Come ” as plainly as the passion- 
ate words ; but Lois did not falter. 

“T cannot!” she cried. “You must 
not tempt me, for I will not go back from 
my word now; it is too late. Enough 
misery has been; I will do now what I 
believe to be right. You know,” implor- 
ingly, “ whatever you may say, that 1 am 
striving to do right.” 

He moved back a step as the low, sor- 
row-laden voice fell on his ear, and then 
held out his hand in silence. 

Instead of taking it, she shrank back 
from it. “I could not,” she said; “I am 
a weak coward, and you — you are a man, 
and ought to be stronger, braver ; then, of 
your pity, go. So weak am I, that if I 
had my hand in yours, and you said 
‘Come,’ I could not, I believe, say ‘ No.’ 
Then be merciful, and go; and if you can, 
do not despise me!” 

In perfect silence Robert Moreton 
walked over to the glass door which 
still stood half open, but, having reached 
it, he turned back once more to Lois’s 
side, and looked at her a moment without 
speaking, and then —“I believe,” he 
said, “you will be happy yet. You are a 
good woman ; you are trying to do what 
is right, so it will come right. You have 
called out all there is of good in me, to- 
night, or I should not be saying this. 
By-and-by,” with a break in his voice, 
“you will love your husband — good 
women always do — and then the past will 
seem a dream.” 

“I am going to try,” she said softly. 
“You will never know, Robert, how 
thankful I am that your last words were 
kind!” 

** Good-bye,” he faltered. 

“ Good-bye,” she said tenderly, quietly, 
as one might whisper it inan actual dream ; 
and the little glass door closed, and Lois 
Grey was left alone to contemplate her 
future. 

What story is it the wind tells as it 
sobs and wails about a house? Surely a 
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woful story, it finds such a ready echo in 
our hearts. Later on, Lois Grey, listen- 
ing to it, feels slow, painful tears rise to 
her eyes—tears she will not allow to 
fall. 

“ No,” she says, determinedly, rising as 
she feels them gather, and brushing 
them away, “I will not even cry! It is 
sad — most sad; but I will waste no time 
in tears; I will save all my strength to 
make a better thing of the future.” 

And while she is praying for guidance, 
and power to do right, and forgiveness for 
past errors, we will take a glimpse into 
another apartment, where another girl is 
wrestling with fate to-night. 

A very different girl this, to the one 
we have just left, with the sad grey eyes; 
a girl in the first flush of beautiful young 
womanhood. Brilliant in coloring; a tall, 
regal figure, bright golden-brown hair, and 
large blue eyes—certainly a woman 
likely to gain her full share of admiration. 
And yet —— 

On her knee lies an open letter, signed 
“ Robert Moreton,” which tells of a love 
that, if it once was hers, has grown cold 
now; and it is over this letter that the 
gold head is bent; at its words the blue 
eyes are sparkling, the low brows drawn 
together in sullen anger. ‘“ Throw me 
over, — thatis it in plain English,” lifting 
her head scornfully; “and it is er do- 
ing, —1 know it well. But I will not let 
him go, — he shad/love me.” And as she 
spoke she rose, and, drawing up her fig- 
ure to its full height, stood gazing at 
herself in the glass. 

“Yes, once married, he must love me. 
She would never have a chance against 
me. What is it,” she cried, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “that she does? A white- 
faced little thing like that! First Sydney 
Dering, and now Robert, — she has taken 
them both away from me!” 

And then, with sudden faltering, and 
burying her face in her hands, the tears 
began to flow. But she brushed them 
angrily away, and drawing pen and ink 
towards her, sat down to write. ‘“ With 
his love, or without it,” she muttered, as 
her pen travelled over the paper. ‘“ Ah, 
surely I must win it in time; and if 
not ——” A pause. The ill-tempered 
look that marred the beauty of the face 
crept over it again. “If not, there are 
other things in life but love.” 

Then there was silence, —a silence as 
deep as that that had already fallen over 
Anderton House, save for the moaning of 
the storm, which was increasing in vio- 
lence with every passing hour. 
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CHAPTER II. 
“* What is my duty ?— The demands of the day.’”’ 


A MONTH, four whole weeks have 
passed away since Lois Grey became 
Lois Dering. The honeymoon is over, 
and Sydney has brought his wife back to 
Kelver,— back to his ward, Florence 
Gainsford, who, with his mother, lives 
under his roof. 

Lois’s eyes are less despairing than 
when we saw them last,—an occasional 
gleam of sadness, like the strain of sorrow 
in a German valse, alone is left to tell of 
the sadness they have seen. But they 
look out of a white face still—a white 
face sadly wanting in the curves that are 
the chiet glory of youth and beside the 
magnificent beauty of golden-haired 
Florence Gainsford, Lois’s small preten- 
sions to good looks seem very small in- 
deed. 

And Florence has a knack of letting 
her feel that it is so, — a knack of putting 
her farther and farther into the back- 
ground, of asserting her rights as the 
daughter of the house —a position she 
has held too long to relinquish without a 
struggle; so that, in addition to other 
reasons she may have for standing at 
arm’s length from her guardian’s wife, 
this by itself is a powartal one. 

Her reign, however, is nearly over now. 
Very soon will come her wedding-day ; 
and after that —— But when Lois gets 
as far as that she does not follow out the 
train of thought,—only gives a great 
sigh of relief. 

In the mean time, day by day, Robert 
Moreton comes riding over from Dew- 
hurst, in obedience to his lady-love’s 
whims. He sat down once intending to 
write a letter containing some excuse, — 
anything that should prevent his going to 
Kelver; sudden illness even came into 
his mind as a reason for running away, 
no matter what should be said of him. 
But as he sat, pen in hand, he remem- 
bered two pleading eyes that had once 
roused every good thought and feeling 
he could recall, — a farewell when he ha 
sworn to be a help, and not a hindrance; 
and of all that might be said of — some one 
—if he should refuse to go to Kelver, 
now that the mistress of it was home 
again; and he threw the sheet of paper 
into the fire, and rode over as usual. 

It was an ordeal, perhaps; but it was 
better for her —that was enough for him. 

“She shall have every chance of happi- 
ness,” he said loyally, as he flung himself 
off his horse; “and I do not think “ez 
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knows who it was that went nigh to break 
her heart. Only I wish that she had 
given me back my freedom, though, after 
all, that was my own fault.” 

Was Sydney Dering, it may be won- 
dered, aware of the tragedy enacting itself 
beneath his eyes? Sometimes his wife 
wondered faintly if it were so. 

He said nothing; but then he was a 
silent man, who rarely spoke without dis- 
tinct occasion. Since that evening two 
months ago, when Lois Grey had faltered 
out her confession that the love he offered 
she had not to return, and he had told her 
he would wait in patience till she had 
learned to repay his affection, he had 
never alluded to the subject. He did not 
speak of hope or love in present or future, 
—not even now when the shadow was 
fading slowly from her eyes, and a more 
peaceful expression taking its place. He 
might have been blind, or, perhaps, as 
— sometimes thought — merely care- 
ess. 

It might have seemed strange to him, 
and in another man might have called 
forth some question or remark, how, go 
where he would, the slender, girlish form 
followed him. 

But she said nothing, and he asked no 
questions, showed neither surprise nor 
pleasure, perhaps felt neither; but when 
a well-known ring came at the door, anda 
well-known voice was heard in the draw- 
ing-room, wherever Sydney Dering might 
be, if he looked up, he was sure to find 
his wife by his side. 

If he rose up to go out, or to play on 
the organ, as he sometimes would in the 
twilight of these winter evenings, the slim, 
black figure seemed by instinct to put 
down the book it held, and cross the floor. 
“You are going out? May I come with 
you?” she would say softly. 

And he would reply “ Yes,” simply, and 
nothing more would pass between them. 
Later on the question and answer even 
grew unnecessary. 

When he rose, his work over, and put 
aside his writing materials, he had only to 
stretch out his hand to feel the small, slim 
fingers in his; and together they would 
pass the drawing-room door, whence is- 
sued the low murmur of voices; together 
they would walk down the long gallery, to 
where the organ stood; and whilst Sydney 
played, and Lois sat crouched on the rug 
in the firelight listening, there was no 
need of words. 

Once or twice they came across the 
lovers. Florence, superb in her beauty 
and her love; Robert, bending his tall 
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head to listen to her words. Even then, 
though Lois felt the color die out of her 
cheeks in the very fear that possessed 
her, lest sorrow that she felt she might 
live down alone, should come to be shared 
by her husband ; even then, as she turned 
in nervous fear towards him, lest he should 
have observed her white face, she saw, 
with a sigh of relief, that he was not look- 
ing at her—that his eyes were turned 
towards the outside world, and the gather- 
ing snow-clouds, although his hand still 
rested on hers. 

“There will be snow,” he said calmly. 
“ Do you think you will venture out?” 

“Yes, Alease,” she cried eagerly; “I 
should like a walk!” . 

“It is not a very good day, and you 
look so delicate. 1 do not like you to run 
any risks.” 

“Tam quite strong, Sydney — when I 
am with you,” she added, with a smile, 
after a pause. “I would much rather 

0.” 
“Then, of course, you shall,” he re- 
plied cheerfully. ‘Two are always bet- 
ter than one. I have had a har day’s 
work. You shall come and talk to me.” 

But, afterall, they did not talk much, — 
only wandered about, and looked at the 
dogs and horses, and speculated about 
the snowstorm and various other unim- 
portant matters, until down the hard frosty 
road came the sound of horses’ feet. 

And then Sydney, looking again at the 
inclement sky, suggested that the library, 
with a bright fire, would be a pleasant ex- 
change for this dim, cold atmosphere ; 
and his wife agreeing, they went in. 

Does he guess anything, or know any- 
thing? she wondered. But the calm, 
quiet face told nothing; there was no an- 
swering reflection from the questioning 
eyes she involuntarily turned towards 
him, as the thought passed through her 
mind, and she gave a quick sigh of relief. 

“Come to me when you are tired of 
the drawing-room and mother’s society. 
Florence has gone over to the Veres’ for 
a week, so you may find it dull; but per- 
haps I fiatter myself when I suggest you 
may find it less dull here?” 

He had his back to her as he spoke, 
stirring the fire, so he did not see the 
sudden gleam of relief that seemed to lift 
years off her, —did not hear the.exclama- 
tion of thankfulness that:crossed her lips ; 
was aware, indeed, of nothing until he felt 
a soft kiss on the hand that hung down by 
his side. When he did turn round she 
was gone, so all explanation of the un- 
usual caress was of necessity impossible. 
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A week, when it is only a reprieve from 
something that must come to pass, flies 
more swiftly than the usual fourth of a 
month ; but, on the other hand, the respite 
in itself helps us, renews our strength, 
and so enables us to bear better the pain, 
the anxiety, whatever it may be, when it 
does come, and so Lois Dering found. 

Found Florence Gainsford in her de- 
fiant happiness, her proud beauty, less 
trying than before that week’s holiday. 
Besides, the time was drawing on now; 
wedding presents, wedding dresses were 
discernible about the house; soon —ah! 
very soon now —the shadow thrown by 
the presence of these lovers would disap- 
pear, leaving her, Lois Dering, as she so 
ardently prayed, unshaded by ill, —or 
even by faint reminders of the past. 

“TI will forget it,” she said, day by day; 
“T will remember nothing, think of noth- 
ing, but Aim /” 


It is.the rst of January, the evening 
before the wedding, and Lois is seated on 
a low stool by the fire in a little sitting- 
room that is rarely used: but every unoc- 
cupied corner in the house seems to have 
been called into requisition; and to be 
out of the confusion and fuss that is 


reigning everywhere else, Mrs. Dering |- 


has taken refuge here. 

Her thoughts have wandered away from 
the book she is still holding in her hand, 
her head has sunk on the low rail of the 
fender, and almost unknown to herself, 
and certainly without any specific cause, 
the tears have gathered in her eyes. 

The quiet opening of the door, how- 
ever, reminds her of this fact, and she 
raises her hand quickly to brush them 
away, but not, it seems, quickly enough, 
for Robert Moreton’s voice breaks the 
silence, — Robert’s voice, earnest and low, 
and full of pain: “ What is it? You are 
crying. Whatisthe matter?” And then, 
with a sudden change in his tones, “I beg 
your pardon, Mrs. Dering; I was told 
Florence was here, and that she wanted 
to see me directly I arrived.” 

“I will go and look for her,” Lois said, 
rising from her seat and turning away, 
ignoring, as he had done, those first 
words. 

“No, no!” he cried; “indeed I would 
rather not. This is far pleasanter and 
quieter for you than the drawing-room. 
1 will go back there; sooner or later I 
shall be sure to find her.” 

Lois could not find it in her heart to 
dissuade him, so she sat down again on 
the footstool from which she had risen, 
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and from there she watched the man’s 
figure as he walked irresolutely away. 
Something in his attitude, something in 
the firelit room, and the solitude and the 
quiet, reminded her in a strange, far-off 
manner, as we recall bygone dreams in a 
dream, of that other evening, when she 
had chosen her path in life, putting her 
duty, or what she believed to be such, 
before her love, and acting on an impulse 
that the dreams caused, she stretched out 
her hand. “Robert,” she said, in her 
sweet voice — “ Robert, you know I wish 
you well to-morrow.” 

He turned at the sound of her voice, 
but he made no reply to her words ; only, 
after.a pause: “Are you happy?” he 
asked. Then they became aware that a 
third person was present, — that Flor- 
ence Gainsford was standing close be- 
side them, with drawn brows, watching. 

“ Robert,” she said slowly, “ will you 
go into the conservatory and wait there 
a few minutes for me? I shall not be 
long, and I want to talk to you a little 
alone, — there are so many people in the 
drawing-room.” 

“All right; I'll go,” he replied, and so 

departed, and the two women were left 
alone. 
Then Florence, drawing her splendid 
figure up to its full height, and gazing 
mercilessly down on the slight, girlish 
form beneath her: “ You may look as 
innocent as you can,—or as you dare, 
Mrs. Dering; but I tell you that you do 
not deceive me, if you do others, and I 
am determined that you shall know it. 
You may try to come between Robert and 
me, as you came between Sydney and 
0 ane 

“ Hush!” cried Lois, rising to her feet, 
her eyes flashing —‘“ hush! How dare 
you say such things? I will not listen to 
another word.” 

“You shall hear every word I choose 
to say. What chance do you think you 
have against me? I tell you that I loved 
your husband, — that he would have mar- 
ried me had it not been for your false 
face. I-tell you that I know how you 
flirted with Robert Moreton, and would 
have married him if he had had Sydney’s 
fortune. Ah,” with a hasty movement, 
“a child could see through you! No one 
but an infatuated man could ever have 
been deceived by such bold scheming. 
Take care that his love is not as quickly 
lost as won. But enough, — your past is 
nothing to me, absolutely nothing, except 
in so faras it affects my future. And 
I tell you plainly that I will not, —do 
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not, — forgive anything. You can do me 
no harm ; for if you care to know it, I am 
marrying him solely because I do not 
choose that you shall come between me 
and anything or any one that is mine. 
Do you understand? But if you value 
your own peace of mind, you will do well 
not to interfere between us again.” 

“Ah, poor Robert!” It was almost 
more a sigh than an articulate sentence, 
but Florence heard it. 

“It is too late to pity him now,” she 
said, sneeringly; “you should have 
thought of all that before.” 

Her words, the tones of her voice, 
awoke Lois from the apathy that had 
stolen over her, as she had stood there 
listening, though only half consciously, to 
Florence’s words. “Oh, Syd, Syd!” she 
cried, clasping her hands together ; “ why 
do you ever leave me alone?” 

“T will tell him my story, if you prefer 
it,” Florence said coldly. “1 think his 
opinion of you would not be quite the 
same if he knew as much as I do.” 

“Ah, spare Aim/” Lois cried, wring- 
ing her hands; “do not strive to poison 
his mind against me.” 

“He is spared, —as you choose to call 
it,— so long as you do not attempt to 
come between me and my husband. If 
you do, trust me, my vengeance is in my 
own hands, and will be both swift and 
sure.” 

She turned and walked slowly away, 
with a stately movement which it was 
impossible to imitate, without one word 
from Lois, who seemed as one struck sud- 
denly dumb. 

Miss Gainsford played her part well 
during the evening, —did and said all 
that was required of her, even to mur- 
muring a few words of love to Robert 
Moreton, as he stood by her side in the 
conservatory. 

She was troubled with no uncomforta- 
ble sensations at the remembrance of 
those words spoken to Lois. She did 
not think she had been untruthful, or 
even unkind. 

From her own point of view:she had 
interpreted Lois’s conduct, and it was, as 
she herself said, from that point of view, 
only too easy to be seen through; but 
then it is always difficult, often impossi- 
ble, for a lower nature to judge a higher, 
from the mere fact that many deeds can 
be interpreted so easily well or ill, accord- 
ing to the power of vision granted to the 
interpreter. So Florence Gainsford went 
on her way rejoicing, feeling that she held 
in her hand a dagger, which might be 
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called upon to do its fatal work at any 
moment that might be required. 

“I have given her a fair warning,” she 
said, ina hard voice, as she stood alone 
in her room that night. ‘“ Next time I 
shall not warn; I shall strike.” And so 
fell asleep to awake and find that it was 
her wedding-day. 

But whilst she walked slowly away 
without a backward glance, Lois re- 
mained, sitting quite still for a whole 
hour, with beating pulses and wide-open 
eyes that stared into the dying embers of 
the fire, going over and over again in her 
mind the details of that terrible interview. 
“Did I do wrong? Perhaps I should 
have told him everything before I mar- 
ried; but it would be too cruel now, what- 
ever it might have been then. No; at 
any cost, it must be borne alone xow. 
Why, I would put up with anything to 
save him an hour’s pain!” And then 
covering her face with her hands: “ He 
might not believe me — he might, believe 
her —and think, as she says, that it was 
the money that tempted me. Oh, I could 
never bear it!” And with a quick move- 
ment she rose to her feet, and quitting 
the now dark room, walked to the door 
of her husband’s study. 

“ Syd,” entering, and speaking quickly 
with panting breath, and the marks of 
tears still about her eyes —‘“ Syd, may 
I sit here with you?” He stretched out 
his hand and gently drew her down be- 
side him. 

“Do I ever say no?” he asked gently; 
but he added nothing more,— made no 
allusion to the teardrops on the eyelashes, 
or the trembling voice — only smoothed 
the hair back from her aching forehead in 
silence. 

“That feels safe,” she said, half under 
her breath once; and he replies gently, 
“T like to know that you feel safe with 
me.” 

After a long pause —“ Sydney,” Lois 
asked, “where are they going for their 
honeymoon? It is very odd,” nervously, 
“but it never struck me to ask before.” 

“To America. You know Florence’s 
relations are American, so it seems a 
good opportunity to go out and make 
acquaintance with them. They will be 
away six months.” 

“Six months,” repeated Lois, looking 
up into her husband’s face with a little 
sigh that sounded like relief. “ Then 
when they return home we shall have 
been married eight whole months !” 

Perhaps Lois’s train of thought was 
not easy to follow out by Lois’s husband; 
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ye the sigh of relief, and the words 
y which it was followed, were an enigma 
to him, he either could not, or did not 
care to guess. 

At any rate he said nothing, and Lois 
returned to the watching of the fire; and 
on her side also the silence after that 
remained unbroken. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


POET AND ESSAYIST. 


PART I. — POET. 


INGENIOUS reader, I will not disguise 
from you the nature of this essay. It 
might be an extended Saturday Review 
article, or a sort of crotchety, uncut-leaf- 
skimming affair, or a Spectator article 
founded on a single sentence somewhere 
in the preface, or a short Quarterly, de- 
signed to show off the reviewer, which it 
seems is the chief, if not the only, func- 
tion of most new books. 

I, too, am a reviewer. I have views 
on all Mr. Lowell’s subjects. I differ 
from him here and there, am quite ready 
to supply gaps and various kinds of we | 
ding, to light up with my own intelligence 
several problems which he finds a little 
stiff, and to make his own very wide read- 
ing appear scanty in comparison with my 
own astonishing research. 1 should 
sometimes like “to talk down” upon him 
after the manner of the omniscient critic 
who, having picked up all he knows of 
the matter hon your own book, proceeds 
to bandy words with you, and alternately 
pats you on the back and pooh-poohs you. 

I feel quite equal to a little of this light 
business in twenty pages, but then, where 
would Mr. Lowell be? Why, where he 
was before, and “he is passing well 
there,” you say, “in native worth, a name 
and a presence respected and loved 
throughout two worlds.” “Yes,” I an- 
swer, “but he may be catalogued again, 
for all that.” 

Weare all familiar with the illustrated 
catalogues sold at the National Gallery, 
where certain pictures are singled out, 
roughly sketched and sapiently annotated 
thus, “ A copy with slight alterations,” or 
“Fine windy landscape, dark and myste- 
rious.” 

Well, that is precisely the nature of 
these two essays —not a dry catalogue, 
bare names and dates, but an apprecia- 
tive one — ay, and a somewhat selective 





one —for, as J. R. L. says, “There is a 
smack of Jack Horner in us all, and a 
reviewer were nothing without it;” and 
then — well, if the irrepressible ego must 
peep out here and there, I warrant you 
he will be sparing alike with his farce, 
precor, or his plaudite, and hardly more 
offensive than good Lancelot Gobbo, 
when he occasionally steps forth with his 
“Ergo! old man, I beseech you!” 

There is a certain class of people for 
whom it seems we must write certain 
paragraphs as regularly as we put flower- 
pots on sticks for snails to crawl into. 
They insist on their attention being first 
called to whatis unimportant. Their only 
object in reading different authors is to 
cheapen one by the other, and spot the 
repetitions — like people who travel solely 
with a view to discovering the same wines 
at every hotel. Let us uncork for them 
at once their sour viz ordinaire and have 
done with it. 

Does Mr. Lowell write like other peo- 
ple? Yes, and unlike other people, too. 
Does he copy, imitate, plagiarize? By all 
means, and a good deal more besides. 
Well, and what does it matter if his early 
poems flash at times with a certain sym- 
pathetic lustre? Beethoven wrote like 
Mozart, and Mozart like Haydn, and 
Keats, we are told on the best authority, 
wrote like the authors he happened to be 
reading. 

When Lowell writes, — 


Wise with the history of its own frail heart, 
With reverence and sorrow, and with love, 


we seem to hear Wordsworth; and the 
lady Rosaline, of whom he declares, 


Thou look’dst on me all yesternight : 
Thine eyes were blue, thy hair was bright, etc., 


did not live a hundred miles from Ori- 
ana, Mariana, e¢ id omune genus. 

Is not Mr. Bryant’s delicate love of the 
woods in “ The Oak” and “ The Birch- 
Tree” ? does not Scott sing in “ Sir Laun- 
fal”? and mark, dear Snail, before you 
enter your pot, the most curious rings of 
Moore and Poe mixed up together in 


O my life, have we not had seasons 
That only said, live and rejoice ! 

That asked not for causes and reasons, 
But made us all feeling and voice ; 


When we went with the winds in their blow- 
ing, 
When nature and we were peers, 
And we seemed to share in the flowing 
Of the inexhaustible years? 
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Have we not from the earth drawn juices 
Too fine for earth’s sordid uses ? 
Have I heard — have I seen 
All I feel and I know? 
Doth my heart overween? 
Or could it have been 
Long ago? 
and Echo seems to answer, — 
Ulalume ! 
The unhappy lot of Mr. Knott, with its 


Meanwhile the cats set up a squall, 
And safe upon the garden wall 
All night kept cat-a-walling, 


is quite @ Zz Hood, is it not? and “An 
Ember Picture” is quite 2 /a Longfellow. 

em | poet abounds in similar phenom- 
ena; if, for instance, George Herbert 
writes, — 


Ulalume ! 


Immortal Love, author of this great frame, 
Sprung from that beauty which can never 
fade, 
How hath man parcelled out thy glorious name, 
And thrown it on the dust which thou hast 
made, 


and Tennyson writes, — 


Strong Son of God, zmmortal Love 
Thou madest death, and lo! thy foot 
Is on the skull which thou hast made, 


put in thy horns, O Snail, but otherwise 
no one is much moved by the striking 
coincidence, and Mr. Lowell is the last 
person, as we shall notice by-and-by, to 
scorn or deny the tributaries which have 
washed down their many golden sands 
into his bright lake. 

It is also tolerably idle to enquire 
whether Mr. Lowell is more of a poet 
than a teacher, or more of a teacher than 
a poet. ‘Here’s Lowell,” he writes 
anonymously of himself, 


who’s striving Parnassus to climb 
With a whole bale of isms tied together with 


rhyme ; 

The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh 
reachin 

Till he learns the distinction ’twixt singing and 
preaching. 


He never learnt it— he never meant to 
learn it. Song, satire, and parable — 
more and more as he lives and ponders 
and pours forth —are all so many pulpit 
illustrations or platform pleas. But the 
world calls him poet, and thereby confers 
upon him a higher kind of excellency than 
any ambassadorial rank. And the world 
is right. The key-note is struck early in 
the poems ranging from 1839-49. ‘“ The 
leading characteristics of an author who 
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is in any sense original . . . may com- 
monly be traced more or less clearly in 
his early works.” And what he further 
says of Carlyle is also true of himself, for 
in his earliest writings “ we find some not 
obscure hints of the future man.” In- 
deed, the early poems are as good as 
texts — the tales and works are the homi- 
lies. 

The deep religious instinct emancipated 
from all forms, but vibrating with the fit- 
ful certainty of an Zolian harp to “the 
wind which bloweth where it listeth,” this 
is the first thing in Lowell’s mind, as it is 
the second in Longfellow’s, and the third 
in Bryant’s. 

There is no broken reed so poor and base, 
No rush the bending tilt of swamp-fly blue, 
But He therewith the ravening wolf can chase, 
And guide His flock to springs and pastures 


new; 

Through ways unlooked for and through many 
lands, 

Far from the rich folds built with human 
hands, 

The gracious footprints of His love I trace. 


In harmony with which wider prospects 
the Bible-thumber is aptly rebuked: — 


Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 

And not on paper leaves nor leaves of stone ; 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it, 
Texts of despair or hope, or joy or moan. 


And next to this deep love of God, of 
which more hereafter, is our poet’s love 
of man. It is the love of the man in all 
men, of the womanly in every woman — 
the true enthusiasm of humanity — which 


Sees beneath the foulest faces lurking 
One God-built shrine of reverence and love. 


Further in harmony with which essential 
humanity, his pity for the frail and erring 
is characteristically edged with the fierc- 
est scorn :— 


Thou wilt not let her wash thy dainty feet 

With such salt things as tears, or with rude 
hair 

Dry them, soft Pharisee, that sitt’st at meat 

With Him who made her such, and speak’st 
Him fair, 

Leaving God’s wandering lamb the while to 
bleat 

Unheeded, shivering in the pitiless air. 


With the clear-headed young poet, a man 
already counts only for one, and every 
one to be weighed in the same balance. 
Burns’s “ A man’s a man fora’ that” often 
rings in our ears—it flashes out in 
“Where is the true man’s Fatherland?” 
and broadens at length into that long, 
magnificent, and victorious cry for freedom 
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which rings like a clarion high above all 
other voices throughout the remainder of 
Lowell’s poetical works. 

This note once firmly struck, all further 
trifling is atan end. He may have sung 
with a Tennysonian ring, — 


On Life’s lonely sea, 
Heareth the marinere 
Voices sad, from far and near, 
Ever singing full of fear, 
Ever singing drearfully. 


But this spirit once touched by 


That sunrise whose Memnon is the soul of 
man, 


he is on his way attended by a nobler 
vision of melody than that of any siren of 
fairyland : — 


Thou alone seemest good, 
Fair only thou, O Freedom, whose desire 
Can light in mildest souls quick seeds of fire, 
And strain life’s chords to the old heroic mood. 


It was a passion rising legitimately out of 
the love of man —that enthusiasm, that 
grace so Pauline, sorare. And although 
the harp is new and the minstrel young, 
we may well revive such noble preludings 
as 


Men! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there breathe on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave? 

If ye do not feel the chain 

When it works a brother’s pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Slaves unworthy to be freed? 


Women! who shall one day bear 
Sons to breathe New England air, 

If ye hear, without a blush, 

Deeds to make the roused blood rush 
Like red lava through your veins, 
For your sisters now in chains — 
Answer ! are ye fit to be 

Mothers of the brave and free ? 


And how pertinent, yet how fanatical and 
visionary, must some lines have seemed 
to those who dared not side with truth, 


Ere her cause brought fame and profit, and 
*twas prosperous to be just ! 


Listen to the advanced guard of slavery 
abolition : — 


They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak ; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not 

In the right with two or three. 
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Slaves they might be, but in those days 
to be in the right with two or three meant 
to be aseaulted in public, as was Senator 
Sumner by Senator Brooks in 1856, for 
speaking against slavery in the House. 
It meant to find oneself in the tight boots 
of those two judges who, in the famous 
“Dred Scott Case,” 1857, stood firm 
against the five other judges who were 
for the extradition of a slave captured in 
a free state. Yes; and the sort of high 
thinking and plain speaking which did 
more than anything else to remedy this 
state of things, and to blow the liberation 
spark into a sacred flame, is to be found 
in such pathetic utterances as 


The traitor to Humanity is the traitor most 
accursed ; 

Man is more than Constitution : better rot be- 
neath the sod, 

Than be true to Church and State while we’re 
doubly false to God! 

And again: — 

He’s true to God who’s true to man; wherever 
wrong is done 

To the humblest and the weakest, ’neath the 
all-beholding sun, : 

That wrong is also done to us; and they are 
slaves most base 

Whose love of right is for themselves, and not 
for ail their race. 


Never did a man trust himself more un- 
reservedly to the guidance of “a blazing 
principle ” — never did “ principle ” bring 
a man through more triumphantly! Asa 
thinker and a writer, better than a legis- 
lator, Lowell could afford to be uncom- 
promising in his allegiance to the rights 
of man, to humanity, to freedom — and 
he was. He helped to strengthen by 
those few early flights of song the 
hands of the actors, and to comfort the 
hearts of the people. He was one of the 
first to feel and to cry aloud that 


Still is need of martyrs and apostles ! 


And those typical lines, not against slav- 
ery only, but against the Mexican war in 
the crisis of 1845, are amongst the noblest 
and broadest of all his verses : — 


For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct 
bears along, 

Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash 
of right or wrong ; 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Hu- 
manity’s vast frame 

Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the 
gush of joy or shame ; 

In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have 
equal claim, 
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Hast thou chosen, O my people, on whose 
party thou shalt stand, 

Ere the Doom from its worn sandals shakes 
the dust against our land? 

Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet ’tis 
Truth alone is strong. 

And further on: — 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever 
on the throne: 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind 
the dim unknown 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping 
watch above His own. 


But, alas! of exhortation and invec- 
tive the world seemed weary. Men soon 
discovered that shams could do the one 
and fanatics the other. Mr. Lowell retired 
into his armory, looked at his revolver, 
his blunderbuss, his broadsword hanging 
over the mantelpiece, thought how he had 
let his barrels off one after another, and 
how sturdily he had laid about him. Then 
he got somewhat tired, wondered why he 
had not done more execution, why the 
people did not read and buy more. Pres- 
ently a long, thin stiletto caught his eye. 
It glittered in a neglected corner; it had, 
indeed, neyer been known to fail in his 
hands, but had seldom been used. One 
merit it possessed—it never rusted, it 
was always ready. Its name was “ wit.” 

Whilst Beecher fulminated with his 
anti-slavery speeches, and Mrs. Stowe 
sentimentalized in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
Lowell betook himself year after year to 
poke up the Constitution in the ribs with 
that incomparable series of “digs” so 
widely known as “ The Biglow Papers.” 
“T soon found,” writes he, “that I held 
in my hand a weapon, instead of the fenc- 
ing-stick I had supposed.” From the 
Mexican War of 1845 to the close of the 
Great Rebellion in 1865, people looked 
to “The Biglow Papers” not only as a 
current expression of the best aspirations 
of national America, but as a running 
commentary and judgment upon promi- 
nent events and persons. Nor is it pos- 
sible to enter into ‘“ The Biglow Papers” 
without a rough, though definite, idea of 
the ingredients of American character and 
the course of American history. 

The kernel of the United States is that 
New England of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut “which the English Puritans 
built when they only thought to build 
Zion.” Amidst all subsequent accretions 
and modifications, there is a Puritan vigor 
and enthusiasm at the root of the Ameri- 
can character that came from those early 
settlements. It is possible to talk non- 
sense about the Pilgrim Fathers of the 
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“Mayflower,” who went across the sea 
alone in a barque of one hundred and 
eighty tons with forty-one souls on board, 
and who, when they landed, “knew not at 
night where to have a bit in the morning.” 
Still, their work and their influence are 
alike unprecedented, save in the annals 
of the Hebrew race. Still, they are the 
men who discovered, as Mr. Green says, 
that “the secret of the conquest of the 
New World lay not in its gold, but simply 
in labor.” Still, they remain, as Mr. 
Lowell remarks, the only people in mod- 
ern times who went into exile solely for 
the privilege of worshipping God in their 
own way; and this latent idealism has 
passed into the nation. ‘To move John 
Bull, you must make a fulcrum of beef 
and pudding; an abstract idea will do for 
Jonathan.” The religion of the Puritans 
is the religion of America whenever she 
has time to remember that “God made 
the earth for man, not trade.” Their 
faith is likely to survive every other; it 
isa ——- simple, vital sort of Trin- 
ity, and its three terms are — God, Man, 
and Work! 

The modern American owns to three 
commanding dates — the “ Mayflower” 
date, 1620, that formed the people’s re- 
ligion; the Independence of the United 
States, 1787, that formed the people’s 
government; and the restoration of the 
United States at the close of the Great 
Rebellion, 1865, which fixed America’s 
position in the world as a great nation, as 
well able as, or better able than, Englard 
to control its vast outlying states, and to 
hold its own against all comers. In places 
Mr. Lowell speaks almost as if he had no 
country before the war — nor any so long 
as victory trembled in the balance —so 
great, patriotic, and solidifying an_ in- 
fluence does he attribute to the decisive 
Northern conquest. 

“ The Biglow Papers” cannot be read 
apart from a close reference to events 
between 1845 and 1865. The Mexican 
War in 1845, which “I consider,” he 
writes, “a national crime,” set these witty 
and wise satires a-going. 

In 1848 all Europe was in a blaze of 
excitement about the French Revolution 
and the sudden success of Louis Napo- 
leon. It was despotic power on the side 
of white bondage in Europe, just as much 
as Lincoln’s armies were to be despotic 
against black bondage in America; the 
only difference being that Napoleon’s 
army put down liberty, and Lincoln’s put 
down slavery. Toa few sanguine North- 
erners it seemed, even in 1843, that the 
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Time was ripe, and rotten ripe, for change : 

Then let it come; I have no fear of what 

Is called for by the instinct of mankind. 
But there is nothing odder than this same 
“instinct.” It lies dormant; it wakes 
and goes to sleep again ; it is often at the 
mercy of circumstances, half driven, half 
led — a most obstinate beast when wanted 
to move on, and yet at critical moments 
apt to take the bit between its teeth and 
rush. The small goadings of the “ Big- 
low” diatribes show the progress of the 
abolition instinct under patriotic guidance. 

Kossuth lands in 1851; “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” is published in 1852; the Duchess 
of Sutherland adopts an Englishwomen’s 
address signed by five hundred and sev- 
enty-six thousand against slavery in the 
same year. In 1859 a good many people 
think John Brown a hero for opposing the 
introduction of slavery into Kansas, and 
in 1860 the rest hang him. His soul, 
however, was generally understood to be 
“marching on,” so much so that Abra- 
ham Lincoln—a notorious anti-slavery 
man —is elected president in the same 
year, 1860, and the secession of five slave 
states followed. At this moment it was 
not easy to see clear. Biglow saw quite 
clear, and was for going fast. Lincoln 
also saw clear, and was for going slow — 
that is to say, until he had an army to 
go fast with—then he went very fast. 
The Puritan States of Massachsetts and 
Pennsylvania stood firm from the first. 
Then came the momentous years 1861-62, 
the rise of the great Federal generals 
M‘Clellan and Sherman, the election of 
the Southern president, Jeff Davis — 
and Lincoln goes fast. In 1861 he calls 
for forty-two thousand volunteers and a 
loan of two hundred fifty millions of dol- 
lars, and lets the world know that he 
means to fight. In 1862 he calls for 
three hundred thousand more volunteers, 
and soon runs up the national debt 
(paid off in 1836) to twelve hundred and 
twenty-two millions of dollars. This was 
smart, but the reader of “ Biglow” will 
not fail to note the sensitive sneer at En- 
gland’s neutrality — and the open bitter- 
ness at that short-lived European recog- 
nition of the South rescinded on the 
failure of the Rebellion. 

It is perfectly true that here in England 
we did not know which side would win — 
and as the slaves were not ours, we did 
not feel inclined to give the national 
abolitionists anything but a private moral 
support. France did the same, and we 


both got a thank-you-for-nothing at the 
end of the war. 





I think in England most of us were of 
opinion that if the South con/d secede, it 
was sufficiently distinctive and powerful to 
take care of itself ; otherwise, it was mani- 
festly a rebel. Slavery was an element 
in the social life of another people which 
we abhorred and had abolished in our 
own, but which we would no more go out 
of our way to put down on a foreign 
soil than we should go about to put down 
capital punishment, the knout, polygamy, 
or restrictive tariffs abroad. 

The independence of the Southern 
States was or was not a fact; we treated 
it as a fact, and we were wrong. 

Slavery to us was an external question 
for internal legislation, but not for our 
legislation ; we had dealt with it and done 
with it; we advised Brother Jonathan to 
do likewise; but from the first we meant 
to stand out of the quarrel just as we did 
in the Franco-Prussian War (as we ought 
to have done in the Crimean War), and we 
did stand out of it to such purpose that 
in 1881 we have the strongest Abolition- 
ist in America as ambassador at the court 
of St. James, and if we are to judge by 
his genial speeches and pleasant bearing 
amonst us, we have him here in no un- 
friendly spirit, although he has said some 
bracing things about us. 

In 1862 the time seemed, indeed, “ rot- 
ten ripe ;” Lincoln suspends the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and proclaims the Southern 
slaves free; in 1863 calls for three hun- 
dred thousand more volunteers, and 
proves by the response how complete is 
his mastery of the situation. Meanwhile 
Mr. Biglow is fain to tell us how mon- 
strous peculation and corruption turn up 
in the army supplies; but the rise of 
General Grant is the beginning of the 
end, and in 1864 M‘Clellan actually de- 
clares for the Union as a bid for the pres- 
idency, and even divides the Democratic 
party on the question; but by this time 
about two thousand battles had been 
fought; it was clear Lincoln would not 
give in; it was clear that he was backed ; 
it was clear that slavery was doomed. In 
1864 Lincoln was re-elected. In 1865 the 
flag of the Union once again floated over 
Charlestown; in 1865 Jeff Davis, the 
Southern president, was captured; slav- 
ery was abolished throughout America, 
and Abraham Lincoln was shot through 
the head at Ford’s Theatre, dying at 7.15 
on April 15th. 

Most people in America felt that the 
great event of the century was over, and 
the noble success of Lincoln’s life had 
rendered his brutal assassination politi- 
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cally unimportant ; other men could finish 
his work, and they have finished it. “The 
Biglow Papers” show that work in 
progress; and are as historically valuable 
as any State paper connected with the 
abolition of slavery. Mr. Lowell will 
undoubtedly take rank amongst American 
writers by them. In these satires he set- 
tles into his work with a will—he has an 
end, and he knows the means—he is 
thorough and exhaustive — slavery is 
looked at all round — not an argument is 
forgotten —the slave is placed, the mas- 
ter is placed, and the politician is placed. 
He paints at one time with a dab of color, 
at another he etches elaborately — but 
always with the same firmness and cer- 
tainty of touch, and always equally delib- 
erate —there is nothing of the greased 
lightning about his wit: it never plays 
about his subject, it always riddles it 
through and through. Those elaborate 
prefaces remind one of Walter Scott’s 
protracted and realistic introductions — 
there is the same infinite leisure of reality 
about them, whatever apparent slang or 
frivolity there isin the form. This pierc- 
ing reality redeems it; behind the mask 
is a man terribly in earnest—but not 
over a crotchet — over a passion which 
he knows sleeps in the hearts of all, and 
must be aroused —the love of freedom. 


Trusting himself boldly to the deep 
and often stifled heart of the people, he 


chooses their very dialect. He has done 
for the American what Burns and Scott 
did for the Scotch vernacular —it is a 
bold experiment, one but half understood 
in this small island, but one which suc- 
ceeded perfectly with the publicaddressed. 
Before the “ Biglows,” few people read 
Mr. Lowell; since the “ Biglows,” few 
people have ceased to read him. And 
what is the plan of the “ Biglows”? who 
are the dramatis persone? and what, in 
short, are the poems about? 

The plan of these effusions is laid out 
in prose and poetry. The most whimsi- 
cal prefaces, avowedly from the pen of 
the Rev. Homer Wilbur, introduce the 
curious metrical exercises of Mr. Hosea 
Biglow and Mr. Birdofredum Sawin. But 
the subject-matter was momentous ; then 
there was the “danger of vulgarizing 
deep and sacred convictions ” by adopt- 
ing a light, even comic, form. “I need- 
ed,” says Mr. Lowell, “on occasion to 
rise above the level of mere fatois, and 
for this purpose I conceived the Rev. 
Wilbur, who should express the more 
cautious element of the New England 
character and its pedantry; and Mr. Big- 
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low, who should serve for its homely 
common sense, vivified and heated by 
conscience. I invented Mr. Birdofredum 
Sawin for the close of my little puppet- 
show;” he represents the “ half-conscious 
unmorality”’ of the period — “the recoil 
of a gross nature from Puritanism ” — he 
always tries to be on the winning side. 
He is of opinion that 


A ginooine statesman should be on his guard, 
Ef he must hev beliefs, nut to b’lieve ’em tu 
hard. 


He also is of opinion that 


The fust thing for sound politicians to larn is, 

Thet Truth, to dror kindly in all sorts o’ 
harness, 

Mus’ be kep’ in the abstract. 


The poetical figures are Sawin and 
Biglow, but the whole show is animated 
by that great prose writer, the Rev. Ho- 
mer Wilbur; he touches up their compo- 
sitions, favors us with his own, and gives 
that variety of subject, together with a 
unity of purpose, to the “ Biglows ” which 
is one of their greatest charms. Around 
the stormy topics of war, slavery, and 
politics, plays an incessant summer light- 
ning of literary, antiquarian, and instruc- 
tive social and domestic twitter. 

The other characters may be dummies, 
but the Rev. Wilbur is positively alive — 
he is as solid and elaborate as Scott’s 
Dominie Sampson — and dressed out with 
the apparently careless, but profound, 
art of Shakespeare’s walking gentlemen. 
And then, he is absolutely new. Such a 
superfluously delightful personage has 
never been sketched before, and can 
never be sketched over again. 

He must not be hurried over — though 
he is in small type, he is like a postscript 
which contains the pith of a letter, and 
embedded in those prolix and tediously 
amusing notes and prefaces are to be 
found some of Mr. Lowell’s best thoughts 
and noblest paragraphs in prose. We 
look in at the Rev. Homer Wilbur’s at all 
hours of the day —- we like to see the old 
fellow shuffling about his study, with an 
absurdly unconscious appreciation of his 
own importance — with his runic inscrip- 
tions, his Latin quotations, his eternal 
twaddle about the Ptolemies, the Lace- 
demonians, St. Anthony of Padua, or 
Pythagoras. Then, what more artless 
than his account of that great epic, in 
twenty-four books, on the taking of Jeri- 
cho, “which my wife secreted just as I 
had arrived beneath the walls, and begun 
a description of the various horns and 
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their blowers,” or his “latest conclusion 
concerning the tenth horn of the beast ;” 
his relations with his parishioners — his 
sermons — his innocent vanity —his do- 
mestic affairs —his utter inability to see 
the absolute irrelevance of matter such 
as — “We had our first fall of snow on 
Friday. . . . A singular circumstance oc- 
curred in this town on the 2oth October, 
in the family of Deacon Pelatiah Tink- 
ham. On the previous evening, a few 
moments before family prayers, ...” 
Here the editor’s patience breaks down, 
and he prints no more. 

Still, it is never safe to skip the rev. 
gentleman’s effusions— you are sure to 
miss something good. w happy is his 
definition of speech and speech-making : 
“ By the first we make ourselves intelli- 
gible — by the second, unintelligible ; ” or 
of Congress, “A mill for the manufac- 
ture of gabble”—a timely warning to 
our own House of Commons! “ Noth- 
ing,” he remarks, “ takes longer in saying 
than anything else.” And we can pardon 
a good deal about the monk Copres, the 
Dioscuri, and even Marathon —for the 
sake of those noble wrestlings and honest 
flashes of thought and feeling with which, 
like “the Puritan hug” so much dreaded 
by “Satan,” the Rev. Wilbur meets and 
throws the demon of slavery again and 
again. 

“Thor was the strongest of the gods, 
but he could not wrestle with time” — no 
more was the abolition spirit of the age 
to be crushed. 

How grim and pungent is — 

Providence matle a sandwich of Ham to be 
devoured by the Caucasian race. 

And again : — 

I think that no ship of state was ever 
freighted with a more veritable Jonah than 
this same domestic institution of ours [slavery]. 
Mephistopheles himself could not feign so 
bitterly, so satirically sad a sight as this of 
three millions of human beings crushed beyond 
help or hope by this one mighty argument, 
Our fathers knew no better. Nevertheless, it 
is the unavoidable destiny of Jonahs to be cast 
overboard sooner or later. 


But the Rev. Wilbur is of course most 
eloquent and convincing when he is a 
mere mask for Lowell himself; only now 
and then do we get such a heated flight 
as this: — 


In God’s name, let all who hear, nearer and 
nearer, the hungry moan of the storm and the 
growl of the breakers, speak out! But, alas! 
we have no right to interfere. If aman pluck 
an apple of mine, he shall be in danger of the 
justice ; but if he steal my brother, I must be 
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silent. Who says this? Our Constitution, 
consecrated by the callous consuetude of sixty 
years, and grasped in triumphant argument by 
the left hand of him whose right hand clutched 
the clotted slave-whip. Justice, venerable with 
the undethronable majesty of countless zons, 
says, SPEAK! The Past, wise with the sor- 
rows and desolations of ages, from amid her 
shattered fanes and wolf-housing palaces, 
echoes, SPEAK! Nature, through her thou- 
sand trumpets of freedom, her stars, her sun- 
rises, her seas, her winds, her cataracts, her 
mountains blue with cloudy pines, blows jubi- 
lant encouragement, and cries, SPEAK! From 
the soul’s trembling abysses the still small 
voice not vaguely murmurs, SPEAK! But, 
alas ! the Constitution and the Honorable Mr. 
Bagowind, M.C., say, BE DUMB! 


The rev. gentleman dies at last at a 
very advanced age, leaving in his study 
heaps of MSS., of which only a few sen- 
tences find their way into the columns of 
the Atlantic Monthly. 


Beware of simulated feeling ; it is hypocrisy’s 
first cousin; it is especially dangerous to a 
preacher ; for he who says one day, “Go to, 
let me seem to be pathetic,” may be nearer 
than he thinks to saying, “Go to, let me seem 
to be virtuous, or earnest, or under sorrow for 
sin.” 

It is unwise to insist on doctrinal points as 
vital to religion. The Bread of Life is whole- 
some and sufficing in itself, but gulped down 
with these kickshaws cooked up by theolo- 
gians, it is apt to produce an indigestion, nay, 
even at last an incurable dyspepsia of scepti- 
cism. 

When I see a certificate of character with 
everybody’s name to it, I regard it as a letter 
of introduction from the Devil. 

There seem nowadays to be two sources of 
literary inspiration—fulness of mind and 
emptiness of pocket. 

It is the advantage of fame that it is always 
privileged to take the world by the button, 
etc., etc. 


Passing to the poems — which bristle 
with personalities already forgotten, and 
events that are past — we naturally look 
for the points of universal interest: each 
poem, almost each verse, grapples with a 
principle as much alive now as ever. 

A recruiting sergeant for the unjust 
Mexican War in 1846 calls forth these 
lively reflections from the honest Hosea 
Biglow :— 

Wut’s the use o’ meetin’-goin’ 
Every Sabbath, wet or dry, 
Ef it’s right to go amowin’ 
Feller-men like oats an’ rye? 
I dunno but wut it’s pooty, 
Trainin’ round in bobtail coats, — 
But it’s curus Christian dooty, 
This ’ere cuttin’ folks’s throats, 
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Wy, it’s jest ez clear ez figgers, 
Clear ez one an’ one make two, 
Chaps thet make black slaves 0’ niggers 
Want to make wite slaves o’ you. 
Laborin’ man an’ laborin’ woman 
Hev one glory an’ one shame, 
Ev’y thin’ thet’s done inhuman 
Injers all on ’em the same. 


The war is now fully elaborated by what 
the Rev. Wilbur calls “the sacred con- 
clave of tagrag-and-bobtail policy in the 
gracious atmosphere of the grog-shop,” a 
policy which “shuffles Christ into the 
Apocrypha,” and substitutes for the 
Apostolic “fishers of men,” “shooters 
of men.” 
Mexico is glowingly described to the 
young recruit as 
a sort 0’ 
Canaan, a reg"lar Promised Land flowin’ with 
rum an’ water. 


The reality turns out different : — 


For one day you'll most die o’ thirst, and fore 
the next git drownded. 


T’ve lost one eye, but thet’s a loss it’s easy to 


supply 
Out o’ the glory that I’ve gut, fer thet is all 
my eye! 


For when, indeed, 


somehow, wen we’d fit an’ licked, I ollers 
found the thanks ; 
Gut kin’ o’ lodged afore they come ez low 
down ez the ranks, 


To this early period, 1847, belong the 
famous lines which were quoted in the 
House of Commons, and first drew atten- 
tion in England to the satire of Mr. Low- 
ell: — 

Parson Wilbur sez 4e never heerd in his life 

Thet th’ Apostles rigged out in their swaller- 

tail coats, 
An’ marched — in front of a drum an’ a 
e, 
To git some on ’em office, an’ some on ’em 
votes ; 
But John P, 
Robinson he 
Sez they didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee. 


It was now time to be down upon 
the amazing declamation indulged in by 
the advocates of slavery —and down 
upon them Mr. Biglow was with a truly 
delightful specimen from their own 
“stump : ” — 


Sez John C, Calhoun, sez he — 
“ Human rights haint no more 
Right to come on this floor, 
No more ’n the man in the moon,” sez he. 





“The North haint no kind o’ bisness with 
nothin’, : 
An’ you’ve no idee how much bother it saves ; 


“The mass ough’ to labor an’ we lay on soffies, 

Thet’s the reason I want to spread Freedom’s 
aree ; 

“Now, don’t go to say I’m the friend of op- 
pression, 

But keep all your spare breath fer coolin’ your 


Fer I ollers hev strove (at least, thet’s my im- 
pression) 

To make cussed free with the rights o’ the 
North,” 


Here is another fine example of hustings 
talk destined to captivate a truly sensible 
pro-slavery elector : — 


Ez to the slaves, there’s no confusion 
In my idees consarnin’ them : 
7 think they air an Institution, 
A sort of — yes, jest so — ahem. 
Do Jown any? Of my merit 
On thet point you yourself may jedge ; 
All is, I never drink no sperit, 
Nor I haint never signed no pledge. 


Ez to my princerples, I glory 
In hevin’ nothin’ o’ the sort ; 

I aint a Wig —I aint a Tory — 
I’m jest a candidate, in short. 


The lashes that Mr. Biglow would fain 
see taken off the slave’s back he has no 
difficulty in applying to the unscrupulous 
editor of a timeserving newspaper. And 
“The Pious Editor’s Creed” is followed 
by one of the prettiest postscripts in ele- 
gant prose on the functions and dignity of 
the journalistic profession —from the 
pen, of course, of the Rev. Wilbur. Sings 
the pious editor: — 


I du believe in prayer an’ praise 
To him thet hez the grantin’ 
O’ jobs, —in every thin’ thet pays, 
But most of all in CANTIN’ ; 
This doth my cup with marcies fill, 
This lays all thought o’ sin to rest — 
I don’t believe in princerple, 
But O, I dz in interest. 


I du believe wutever trash 
11 keep the people in blindness — 
Thet we the Mexicuns can thrash 
Right inter brotherly kindness, 
Thet bombshells, grape, an’ powder ’n’ ball 
Air good-will’s strongest magnets ; 
Thet peace, to make it stick at all, 
Must be druv in with bagnets. 


In short, I firmly du believe 
In humbug generally, 

Fer it’s a thing thet I perceive 
To hev a solid vally ; 
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This heth my faithful shepherd ben, 
In pasturs sweet heth led me, 

An’ this ’]l keep the people green 
To feed ez they hev fed me. 


Indeed, some Northern editors felt them- 
selves rather in a fix when the States 
seceded with a live president in the 
South, and a Stonewall Jackson to boot. 
“Don’t never prophesy —unless you 
know,” seemed about the safest thing — 
but appearances were too much for Mr. 
Sawin, and so on the first Confederate 
successes he went over to the South, un- 
der what some called the flag of ‘ Mani- 
fest Destiny.” He joins the exultant cry 
of Jeff Davis : — 
We’ve all o’ the ellerments this very hour 
That make up a first-class self-governing 


power ; 
We’ve a war, and a debt, and a flag; and ef 
this 
Aint to be independent, why, what on airth is? 


He soon gets into quite a Southern 
“ Dizzy” way of looking or not looking 
things in the face : — 


Fact is, the less the people know o’ what thar’ 
is a-doin’, 

The handier ’tis for gov’ment — sence it hin- 
ders trouble brewin’. 


And when things begin to get obviously 
shaky down South, he remarks : — 


Nex’ thing to knowin’ you’re well off is of to 
know when y’ aint, 

An’ ef Jeff says all’s goin’ wal, who’ll venture 
t’ say it aint? 

In vain, as the Southern cause, that went 

up like a rocket, begins to come down 

with the stick, does Mr. Sawin repeat to 

himself the noble principles of the new 

secession : — 


Wut do’s Secedin’ mean, ef ’tain’t thet’s nat’rul 
rights hez riz, ’n’ 

Thet wut is mine’s my own, but wut’s another 
man’s aint his’n ? 

In vain does the same patriot reflect with 

complacency that although at times we 

“du miss silver,” yet the Southern notes 


Go off middlin’ wal for drink, when ther’s a 
knife behind ’em. 


The game is nearly up, and Birdofredum 
Sawin will probably come back to the 
Union without a blush. 

But there were stubborn hearts, and 
stern lips, and stalwart arms up North 
that had never wavered. The men who 
denounced every drop of Mexican blood 
were ready to pour forth their own like 
water in a righteous cause. 
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Why, law and order, honor, civil right, 
Ef they aint worth it, what is worth a fight ? 


With such downright, honest fellows 
the shuffling statesman gets no quarter. 
They have got down to 


the hard granite of God’s first idee. 
So cries Biglow, — 
Wut’s the Guv’ment folks about ? 


Conciliate? it jest means de kicked, 

No metter how they phrase an’ tone it ; 
It means thet we’re to set down licked, 

Thet we’re poor shotes an’ glad to own it ! 
More men? More Man! It’s there we fail ; 

Weak plans grow weaker yit by lengthenin’ + 
Wut use in addin’ to the tail, 

When it’s the head’s in need o’ strength- 

enin’? 

And Biglow can do justice to those fine 
qualities of the Southern rebels that daz- 
zled and misled all Europe for six 
months : — 


I tell ye one thing we might larn 

From them smart critters, the Seceders, — 
Ef bein’ right’s the fust consarn 

The ’fore-the-fust’s cast-iron leaders. 


The North, if it was to conquer, had to 
learn from the South 


The strain o’ bein’ in deadly earnest : 
Thet’s wut we want — we want to know 
The folks on our side hez the bravery 
To b’lieve ez hard, come weal, come woe, 
In freedom ez Jeff doos in Slavery. 


The old Puritan ghost, which is none 
other than J. R. Lowell himself behind 
the curtain, is constantly breaking out 
with the voice of a prophet : — 


O for three weeks of Crommle and the Lord ! 
Strike soon, sez he, or you'll be deadly ailin’, 
Folks thet’s afeard to fail are sure of failin’. 
God hates your sneakin’ creturs that believe 
He’ll settle things they run away and leave! 


Thus in season and out of season, with 
fears within and fightings and wars with- 
out, did Mr. Lowell never cease to urge 
his country’s standard-bearer up the hill 
of difficulty, until once more the star- 
spangled banner floated over a free and 
united people. 

Our own self-complacency more than 
once received a wholesome snub, and we 
have the advantage of seeing ourselves 
as others see us, and of being told in 
“The Biglow Papers” more of the truth 
than we are likely to hear from the pres- 
ent amhassador at any of our metropoli- 
tan banquets. 
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I tell ye, England’s law, on sea an’ land, 
Hez ollers ben, “ J’ve gut the heaviest hand.” 
Of all the sarse thet I can call to mind, 
England doos make the most onpleasant kind : 
It’s you’re the sinner ollers, she’s the saint ; 
Wut’s zood’s all English, all that isn’t aint. 


She’s praised herself ontil she fairly thinks 
There aint no light in Natur when she winks. 
She aint like other mortals, thet’s a fact : 
She never stopped the habus-corpus act. 


She don’t put down rebellions, lets ’°em breed, 
An’’s ollers willin’ Ireland should secede ; 
She’s all thet’s honest, honnable, an’ fair, 

An’ when the vartoos died they made her heir. 


But then those were days full of burn- 
ing international questions — days of trial 
—of intense suspense —of overwrought 
sensitiveness — when every breath of 
wind seemed full of fate, and ominous 
messages went to and fro between the 
Old and New Worlds. The case fitted 
into a nutshell: “John, you pretend to 
be our good brother. You stand by and 
see the fight. When we are down in the 


first few rounds, you won’t even hold the 
sponge. 
trying 


You call yourself neutral, that’s 
enough — but presently you act 
moral bottleholder to ouropponent. You 
recognize Jeff Davis — that’s worse — 
and lastly, you go so far as to threaten, 
when we have enough to do to fight Jeff 
without fighting you.” This—if I may 
presumptuously act as his spokesman — 
was the situation from Biglow’s point of 
view, and we may well be surprised at the 
moderation of Biglow under the circum- 
stances. 

It don’t seem hardly right, John, 
When both my hands was full, 
To stump me to a fight, John, — 
Your cousin, tu, John Bull! 
Ole Uncle S. sez he, “I guess 
We know it now,” sez he, 
“ The lion’s paw is all the law, 
Accordin’ to J. B., 
Thet’s fit for you an’ me!” 
We own the ocean, tu, John : 
You mus’ n’ take it hard 
Ef we can’t think with you, John, 
It’s just your own back-yard. 
Ole Uncle S. sez he, “I guess, 
Ef the?t’s his claim,” sez he, 
“ The fencin’-stuff ’1] cost enough 
To bust up friend J. B. 
Ez wal ez you an’ me!” 


Why talk so dreffle big, John, 
Of honor, when it meant 

You didn’t care a fig, John, 
But jest for ten per cent. ? 
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Ole Uncle S. sez he, “I guess 
He’s like the rest,” sez he; 
“When all is done, it’s number one 

Thet’s nearest to J. B. 
Ez wal ez you an’ me!” 


Nor does this stinging lyric close without 
the inevitable latent threat that stamps 
almost every political utterance of Amer- 
icain the midst of all her good-will to- 
wards us. 
Shall it be love or hate, John ? 
It’s you thet’s to decide ; 
Aint your bonds held by Fate, John, 
Like all the world’s beside? 
Ole Uncle S. sez he, “I guess 
Wise men forgive,” sez he, 
“But not forget ; an’ some time yet 
Thet truth may strike J. B. 
Ez wal ez you an’ me!” 


In the last verse the lingo of the mod- 
ern work is incomparably mixed with the 
faith of the old Puritan and the aspira- 
tions of the new American. 


God means to make this land, John, 
Clear thru, from sea to sea, 
Believe an’ understand, John, 
The zwzth o’ bein’ free. 
Ole Uncle S. sez he, “I guess 
God’s price is high,” sez he ; 
“But nothin’ else than wut He sells 
Wears long, an’ thet J. B. 
May larn, like you an’ me!” 


The popularity of the “ Biglows ” was 
immediate and wide. They provided Lin- 
coln with a current political pamphlet on 
his own side in his own style. They re- 
lieved fearlessly the burdened hearts of a 
million patriots — they gave to American 
literature a noble nature and a new humor- 
ist. 

It seems a pity to omit all descriptive 
allusion to such considerable poems as 
“ The Cathedral,” “A Fable for Critics,” 
not to mention the “ Odes on Special Oc- 
casions,” and a variety of other miscella- 


‘neous poems, such as those fugitive gar- 


lands of song flung to Kossuth, Lamartine, 
Channing; or “‘ Tothe Memory of Thomas 
Hood.” But all further allusion must be 
brief. 

“The Cathedral” is Notre Dame de 
Chartres — it might have been any other. 
It is the excuse for a local meditation on 
things human and divine. Into such 
moods we all sometimes fall. They lie 
grotesquely near to the common ways of 
life, yet are they like sacred bowers, whose 
“open sesame” belongs to the latch-key 
of the soul alone. 

Ordering dinner at the Pea Green Inn 
at Chartres, he finds himself in the pres- 
ence of two Englishmen, — 
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Who made me feel, in their engaging way, 
I was a poacher on their self-preserve. 


Presently one attacks what he supposes 
to be a hostile Gaul of the place : — 


“Esker vous ate a uabitang ?” he asked. 
“T never ate one; are they good?” asked I. 


Then he loiters through the town by him- 
self, and whilst he lingers in front of the 
old fagade, with its two unequally yoked 
towers, or gazes at the gorgeous windows 
inside, there come to the poet those 
snatches of meditation which are interest- 
ing as glimpses of that deep religious 
feeling which I have before alluded to as 
the real keynote of Mr. Lowell’s mind. 
“Tis irrecoverable, that ancient faith,” 
he exclaims; but then, if medizval Chris- 
tianity is extinct, “if angels go out,” it is 
only that “the archangels may come in” 
with the “Christ that is to be.” The 
stars do not alter with the telescope, the 
central verities shine on, and “‘ Man can- 
not be God’s outlaw if he would.” But 
the poet’s quick eye turns to our modern 
blot — bondage to the old letter — and he 
points instinctively in the direction of that 
east towards which so many eyes are 
turned, as though they beheld the sky 
growing bright. 


Science was Faith once; Faith were Science 


now, 

Would she but lay her bow and arrows by, 

And arm her with the weapons of the time. 

Nothing that keeps thought out is safe from 
thought. 


Freedom of inquiry, unfettered, spontane- 
ous utterances, free play and exercise of 
the noblest aspirational impulses, as there 
has too long been free play and exercise 
of the basest —this is the keynote. Yet, 
what absence of iconoclasm, what tender- 
ness for the past! 


Where others worship I but look and long ; 

For though not recreant to my fathers’ faith, 

Its forms to me are weariness, and most 

That drony vacuum of compulsory prayer, 

Still pumping phrases for the Ineffable, 

Though all the valves of memory gasp and 
wheeze. 


Yet he has his own invocation : — 


O Power, more near my life than life itself 
(Or what seems life to us in sense immured), 
Even as the roots, shut in the darksome earth, 
Share in the tree-top’s joyance, and conceive 
Of sunshine and wide air and winged things 
By sympathy of nature, so do I 

Have evidence of Thee so far above, 

Yet in and of me!... 

I fear not Thy withdrawal. 


How many Christian “apologists” in 
y polog 
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their hearts can say as much? Fear and 
trembling is in every whine and quaver 
of the voice, doubt in each deprecating 
look; indeed, to hear some sermons,-one 
might almost suppose that the great Au- 
thor of all was the prisoner at the bar, 
whilst the man in the pulpit was acting as 
special pleader in a shaky case. Apology 
may be good armor, but it never won a 
fight nor made a convert. If you want to 
win others, you must believe yourself; 
and if you want to believe, you must feel ; 
and if you would feel, you must learn to 
attend to and trust those 


Intimations clear of wider scope, 

Hints of occasion infinite, that keep 

The soul alert with noble discontent, 
And onward yearnings of unstilled desire. 


It is glimpses of these 


spacious circles luminous with mind, 
Those visitations fleet, 


that have power to make him smile 
equally at all attempts to build up or de- 
stroy a faith in God and the soul, — 


I that still pray at morning and at eve! 


No system, no dogma about this, but 
ever the incommunicable touch of realit 
— grave, sober, and with a sort of old- 
world restfulness about it, contrastin 
quaintly enough with the feverish rapid- 
ity and irritable self-consciousness of 
modern life. 

In his “Fable for Critics,” with its 
fantastic prose preface in metre, Mr. 
Lowell passes in review a procession of 
contemporary authors, himself amongst 
them. Its wit at once hit the public 
taste. It held the mirror up to nature in 
the magazine hack, whose effusions 


Filled up the space nothing else was prepared 


for, 
And nobody read that which nobody cared for, 
and in the classical bore, who 


Could gauge the old books by the old set of 
rules, 

And his old set of nothings pleased very old 
fools. 


Of Emerson he says : — 


All admire, and yet scarcely six converts he’s 
ot 

Tol don’t (nor they either) exactly know what ; 

For though he builds glorious temples, ’tis odd 

He leaves ne’er a doorway to get in a god. 

’Tis refreshing to old-fashioned people like me 

To meet such a primitive Pagan as he. 


Perhaps it is a little hard to say of 
Bryant that 
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If he stir you at all, it is just, on my soul, 
Like being stirred up with the very North Pole. 


And through his appreciation of Long- 
fellow, Watlington vie ,» and Haw- 
thorne is generous, it is rather severe to 
dub poor Poe — 


Three-fifths of him genius and two-fifths sheer 
fudge. 


But to be smart, funny, and Hood-like 
seems to be for once the satirist’s only 
ambition in the “ Fable for Critics,” and 
whoever reads these contents of a grave- 
yard will say that he has succeeded : — 


There are slave-drivers quietly whipt under- 
ground, 

There bookbinders done up in boards are fast 

und; 

There card-players wait till the last trump be 
played ; 

There all the choice spirits get finally laid. 

There the babe that’s unborn is supplied with 
a berth ; 

There men without legs get their six feet of 
earth ; 

There lawyers repose, each wrapt up in his 
case ; 

There seekers of office are sure of a place ; 

There defendant and plaintiff get equally cast ; 

There shoemakers quietly “stick to the last.” 


The lines — 
Nature fits all her children with something to 


do, 
He who would write and can’t write can surely 
review, 


remind us forcibly of Moore’s (we quote 
from memory) — 


If you do not write verses, why, what can you 
do? 
The deuce is in’t sir, if you cannot review ! 


We have not space to cull the many 
felicitous lines that deserve to pass into 
the language, such as : — 


The world’s a woman to our shifting mood. 
And only manhood ever makes a man, 


The orchards turn to heaps o’ rosy cloud. 

The green grass floweth like a stream 
Into the ocean’s blue. 

Our seasons have no fixed returns ; 

Without our will they come and go ; 

At noon our sudden summer burns, 
Ere sunset all is snow. 


But each day brings less summer cheer, 
Crimps more our ineffectual spring, 
And something earlier every year 
Our singing birds take wing. 
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O thou, whose days are yet all spring, 
Faith blighted once is past retrieving ; 
Experience is a dumb dead thing, 
The victory’s in believing ! 


Ingenious reader, if the preceding 
pages inspire you to take up “once 
again ” the “ Complete Poetical Works of 
James Russell Lowell,” my transparent 
object will have been accomplished. 

I will give you a month, and then we 
will enter together upon the study of 
Lowell as an essayist, and I shall hazard 
a short biographical notice of him “as far 
as he has got.” Indeed, the general pub- 
lic cannot fail to read with a certain 
interest any remarks, however fragmen- 
tary, which may tend to illustrate the 
character and the career of so distin- 
guished and adequate a representative 
of the great trans-oceanic republic. 

It has been sometimes a matter of in- 
teresting conjecture in England what 
may have been the motives which influ- 
enced the American government in its 
choice of ministers for the court of St. 
James, and why at times politicians have 
arrived here, not only unfamiliar with our 
insular habits, but apparently averse to 
acquiring a knowledge of them; but no 
one who has any acquaintance with “ The 
Biglow Papers” or their author will ask 
such questions about Mr. Lowell. He 
has been sent here, perhaps, amongst 
other reasons, because he is not a profes- 
sional politician. There is nothing secta- 
rian about him, nothing of the “stump,” 
nothing “shoddy;” he is simply a 
scholar, a man of letters, and a true pa- 
triot, and by virtue of his wide culture 
and generous sympathies, in the best 
sense, a citizen of the world. 


O yes, his fatherland must be, 
As the blue heaven, wide and free ! 
H. R. HaweEIs, 


From The Spectator. 
HOW ARE CITY FACES FORMED? 


AmonG the things not readily defina- 
ble may be classed the modifications 
which the human countenance undergoes 
when subjected, for any considerable 
length of time, to the influences of a 
great city. What are these modifica- 
tions, and in what manner are they ef- 
fected? That they exist, no observant 
person will deny. Let any Cockney, after 
nine months of drudgery in London 
streets, betake himself to some out-of- 
the-way country retreat, and compare the 
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faces he meets there with those he has 
just left behind him. The most easily 
noticeable difference is, that the former’s 
contours are more salient—less_ re- 
strained or indrawn —than those of the 
latter. We do not refer, of course, to 
the bony contours, such as the nose and 
the chin, but to those which are directly 
acted upon by the muscular organism of 
the visage, —the outline of the cheeks 
and the lips, and the region about the 
eyes. The freedom and comparative sol- 
itude of a country life seem to draw out 
these parts of the countenance, or rather 
to leave them at liberty to expand natu- 
rally. It is chiefly by the peculiarities of 
configuration of these parts that we dis- 
tinguish between one person and another 
who looks something like him; and it is 
here, also, that we note those changes 
which lead us to say that this man is older 
than he was, or that one has passed 
through some trying experience. In chil- 
dren, up to and often beyond the age of 
fifteen years, the lips project more than 
in after life, and the cheeks and the space 
between the eyes are full and unwrinkled. 
The reason of all this is, that these places, 
and these only, are under the immediate 
control of the sensitive facial nerves and 
muscles, whose movements. constitute 
what we call “expression ;” and expres- 
sion being represented by our physical 
reaction, or response to the action upon 
us of objective and subjective phenom- 
ena, it follows that we are moulded at 
these points by the events and conditions 
of our daily inward and outward lives. 
Nobility and degradation of character 
leave their earliest and most unmistakable 
traces here; and the man of the world 
or the diplomatist cannot take his degree 
until he has acquired command over the 
tremors, contractions, and relaxations of 
these telltale localities. The indications 
of modern refinement and civilization are 
so clearly perceptible here, that we at 
once know, on the testimony of our com- 
panion’s lips and cheeks, whether he reads 
the Mineteenth Century or has been pre- 
sented at court. Among savage nations, 
on the other hand, such as the African 
and the North American Indian, the 
fleshy parts of the countenance stand out 
unrestrained, and give that aspect of 
wildness or of unsophisticatedness which, 
more than color and customs, betray their 
life and nature. In general, it is the de- 
velopment in us of determination to edu- 
cate our natural instincts, to keep our 
own counsel, and to remain outwardly 
impassive against the assaults of society 
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and of individuals, that brings about that 
facial reserve whereof the primitive man 
— the innocent, frank, and fearless Adam 
— could have known and have needed to 
know nothing. 

These illustrations have been adduced 
in order to clear the way for saying that 
cities, being, as they are, the concentra- 
tion of all that constitutes modern civili- 
zation, and consequently of all that is 
most opposed to primitive circumstances 
of life, cannot fail to produce the most 
marked effect upon the expression of 
their inhabitants. The influence of the 
country is to create repose; the absence 
of racket and bustle in woods and fields, 
the broad expanses of hill and vale, the 
slow and orderly process of the seasons, 
the breadth and tenderness of the color- 
ing, and the feeling that all that surrounds 
has a permanence and propriety, com- 
pared with which the fussy empiricism of 
man’s works is as the crackling of thorns 
beneath a pot and as sparks that fly up- 
ward, —all these things tend to impart a 
quietude and inapprehensiveness to the 
nerves and thoughts altogether in har- 
mony with our environment. We let our 
faces alone, so to say; our sensuous or- 
ganization fulfils its normal function of 
reaching outwards in quest of impres- 
sions; itis never put upon its defence, 
—never compelled to transform itself 
from a channel of communication with 
the outward world, into a buckler against 
such communication. It is a common 
observation that the countenances of the 
inhabitants of a country follow the lines 
and general character af the country the 
inhabit. There is something of the prai- 
rie in the wild visage of the Comanche 
Indian, and something of his mountains 
in the rugged features of the Switzer. 
The earth we stand on is our mother, and 
the spirit of her forms is discernible in 
the lineaments of her children. 

But if this be true of the country, anal- 
ogy teaches us to expect a corresponding, 
though contrasted, result from the artifi- 
cial influence of cities. The modern sig- 
nificance of cities is the coming together 
of multitudes of men for the purpose of 
money-getting. Such coming together 
involves conflict, — an opposition of the 
interests of each individual to the inter- 
ests of all the rest. Of course, the dis- 
covery is speedily made that the interests 
of the individual are often best promoted 
by temporary and partial co-operation 
with others ; but this fact does not affect 
the general principle. Each man has his 
own way to make, and he will and must 
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make it, if necessary at the expense of 
the rest. ‘“ Look out for number one,” 
and “Charity begins at home,” are the 
maxims which are at the bottom of all 
human commercial intercourse. The con- 
sequence is, that every one arms. himself 
against his fellow. To be a good busi- 
ness man is to be—not dishonest, in- 
deed, for honesty is the best policy — but 
capable of dissimulation, of concealing 
ultimate designs, of habitually maintain- 
ing a certain conventional demeanor, 
which must needs often be at variance 
with the feeling underneath. Now, to do 
this, is to carry on two lives instead of 
one; and the effects of that feat are soon 
perceptible in the expression of the face. 
So long as the body simply puts itself in 
accord with the spontaneous impulses of 
the inner spirit, the wear-and-tear of it is 
comparatively trifling; but as soon as it 
begins to act independently, or in opposi- 
tion to those inner promptings, the traces 
begin to manifest themselves. Of the 
general character of these traces we have 
already spoken; the reining-in of the 
mouth makes furrows in the cheeks where 
nature intended no furrows to be; the 
inscrutability of the eyes is attained at 
the cost of wrinkles which are unknown 
to the most venerable savage. A certain 
rigidity gradually settles upon the feat- 
ures, and the scope and variety of ex- 
pression become limited; because, the 
face having grown accustomed to the 
contradiction rather than to the declara- 
tion of what is within, and one form of 
contradiction serving for many varieties 
of declaration, the range of the facial 
movements naturally is circumscribed. 
Probably the face of a London man would 
appear singularly torpid and expression- 
less to a being of franker and more spon- 
taneous development. 

All this, however, is not of itself suffi- 
cient to account for the formation of the 
city face; for there are country dissem- 
blers as well as city dissemblers, and a 
cunning of the husbandman as well as a 
cunning of the stockbroker; and on the 
other hand, there are city men who are 
not given to dissimulation, but who, nev- 
ertheless, bear the unmistakable stamp of 
the city upon them. In order to get at 
the root of the matter, we must take into 
consideration the physical as well as the 
metaphysical conditions of metropolitan 
life. The first impression which a man 
has on finding himself for the first time in 
a great city is of vague excitement, more 
or less accompanied by a sense of danger. 
The multiplicity of objects, most of which 
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appear fantastic to an eye accustomed to 
rural scenery; the confused and uninter- 
mittent noises; the hurried and entan- 
gled, yet purposeful movements; and, 
above all, the innumerable and forever 
shifting panorama of unfamiliar human 
faces, — combine to throw the visitor into 
a state of mind totally strange to him. 
And amidst so much tumultuous life he 
sees death everywhere on the lookout 
for a victim. Death waits at every street 
crossing; death menaces the passer-by 
from every chimney and scaffolding ; and 
death lurks in the obscurity of each nar- 
row alley and darksome archway. But if 
the visitor to these strange regions looks 
at the faces of those he meets in search of 
some reflection of his own perturbation, 
he looks in vain. The countenance of 
the city man, as he threads his way along 
the street, is curiously impassive. At a 
first glance, it appears also to be unob- 
servant; but this it is not. For although 
he seems to look at nothing, it soon be- 
comes evident that he sees everything. 
His thoughts are probably turned in- 
wards, or are engaged with anything 
rather than with what is going on around 
him. The central glance of his eye, so to 
speak, is abstracted or preoccupied; but 
he mechanically informs himself, out of 
the corner of his eye, of everything that 
might tend to obstruct, hinder, or threaten 
him; and though he passes through a 
thousand people without encountering the 
gaze or treading on the toes of any one of 
them, he will inevitably recognize an ac- 
quaintance on the other side of the street, 
or calculate to an inch the rate of speed 
at which he must make the crossing in 
order to escape the omnibus from one 
direction and the hansom from the other. 
Such composure in the midst of turmoil 
will strike the country visitor with aston- 
ishment. Doubtless, custom and memory 
will account for a large part of it; yet the 
impassive face would probably appear far 
less impassive than it does, hed not the 
contraction of the facial muscles, brought 
about by the constant assaults of innu- 
merable impressions, and the impossibil- 
ity of responding to them all, become in 
a manner fixed. The houses and the 
pavements, the vehicles and the hubbub, 
produce an effect upon these muscles just 
the reverse of that exercised by the hills 
and dales of the country; they press them 
in, instead of drawing them out, — in other 
words, the mind resists them, instead of 
sympathizing with them. Within such 
limits as are imposed upon us, it would be 
impossible to do more than tread the 
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threshold of our subject; and many 
interesting points, such as the faces of the 
street gamins—who learn the art of 
concealment before they have anything to 
conceal — and the curious fact that differ- 
ent cities produce different types of 
countenances peculiar to themselves, 
must be left untouched. But the whole 
matter is full of significance, and will 
repay examination. 


From The Spectator. 
A FOREST RIDE. 
[FRom A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Ruasy, TENNESSEE. 
THERE are few more interesting expe- 
riences than a ride through these south- 
ern forests. The scrub is so low and 
thin, that you can almost always see away 
for long distances amongst pine, white 
oak, and chestnut trees; and every now 
and then at ridges where the timber is 
thin, or where a clump of trees has been 
ruthlessly “girdled,” and the bare, gaunt 

skeletons only remain standing, you ma 
catch glimpses of mountain ranges of dif- 
ferent shades of blue and green, stretch- 
ing far away to the horizon. You can’t 
live many days up here without getting to 
love the trees even more, I think, than we 
do in well-kempt England; and this out- 
rage of “girdling,” as they call it — strip- 
ping the bark from the lower part of the 
trunk, so that the trees wither and die as 
they stand—strikes one as a kind of 
household cruelty, as if a man should cut 
off or disfigure all his wife’s hair. If he 
wants a tree for lumber or firewood, very 
good. He should have it. But he should 
cut it down like a man, and take it clean 
away for some reasonable use, not leave 
it as a scarecrow to bear witness of his 
recklessness and laziness. Happily not 
much mischief of this kind has been done 
yet in the neighborhood of Rugby, and a 
stop will now be put to the wretched 
practice. There is another, too, almost 
as ghastly, but which, no doubt, has more 
to be said for it. At least half of the 
largest pines alongside of the sandy tracts 
which do duty for roads have a long, gap- 
ing wound in their sides, about a yard 
from the ground. This was the native 
way of collecting turpentine, which oozed 
down and accumulated at the bottom of 
the gash; but I rejoice to say it no longer 
pays, and the custom is in disuse. It 
must be suppressed altogether, but care- 
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fully and gently. It seems that if not 
persisted in too long, the poor, dear, long- 
suffering trees will close up their wounds, 
and not be much the worse; so I trust 
that — of the scored pines, springing 
forty or fifty feet into the air before throw- 
ing out a branch, which I passed in sorrow 
and anger on my first long ride, may yet 
outlive those who outraged them. Hav- 
ing got rid of my spleen, excited by these 
two diabolic customs, I can return to our 
ride, which had otherwise nothing but 
delight in it. 

The manager, an invaluable guest from 
New York, a doctor, who had served on 
the Sanitary Commission through the war, 
and I, formed the party. The manager 
drove the light buggy, which held one of 
us also, and the hand-bags; while the 
other rode by the side, where the road 
allowed, or before or behind, as the fancy 
seized him. We were bound for a soli- 
tary guest-house in the forest, some sev- 
enteen miles away, in the neighborhood 
of a cave and waterfall which even here 
have a reputation, and are sometimes 
visited. We allowed three and a half 
hours for the journey, and it took all the 
time. About five aallies an hour on wheels 
is all you can reckon on, for the country 
roads, sandy tracks about ten feet broad, 
are just left to take care of themselves, 
and wherever there is a sufficient declivity 
to give the rain a chance of washing all 
the surface off them, are just a heap of 
boulders of different sizes. But, after all, 
five miles an hour is as fast as you care 
to go, for the play of the sunlight amongst 
the varied foliage, and the new flora and 
fauna, keep you constantly interested and 
amused. I never regretted so much my 
ignorance of botany, for I counted some 
fourteen sorts of flowers in bloom, of 
which golden-rod and Michaelmas daisy 
were the only ones I was quite sure I 
knew, — and by the way, the daisy of 
Parnassus, of which I found a single 
flower growing by a spring. The rest 
were like home flowers, but yet not identi- 
cal with them —at least, I think not — 
and the doubt whether one had ever seen 
them before or not was provoking. The 
birds —few in number — were all stran- 
gers to me; buzzards, of which we saw five 
at one time, quite within shot, and several 
kinds of hawk and woodpecker, were the 
most common; but at one point, quite a 
number of what looked like very big 
swifts, but without the dash in their flight 
of our bird, and with wings more like 
curlews’, were skimming over the tree- 
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tops. I only heard one note, and that 
rather sweet, a catbird’s, the doctor 
thought; but he was almost as much a 
stranger in these woods as I. Happily, 
however, he was an old acquaintance of 
that delightful insect, the “ tumble-bug,” 
to which he introduced me on a sandy bit 
of road. The gentleman in question took 
no notice of me, but went on rolling his 
lump of accumulated dirt three times his 
own size backwards with his hind legs, as 
if his life depended on it. Presently his 
lump came right up against a stone, and 
stopped dead. It was a “caution” to 
see that bug strain to push it further, but 
it wouldn’t budge, all he could do. Then 
he stopped for a moment or two, and evi- 
dently made up his small mind that some- 
thing must be wrong behind, for no bug 
could have pushed harder than he. So 
he quitted hold with his hind legs, and 
turned round to take a good look at the 
situation, in order, I suppose, to see what 
must be done next. At any rate, he pres- 
ently caught hold again on a different 
side, and so steered successfully past the 
obstacle. There were a number of them 
working about, some single and some in 
pairs, and so full of humor are their 
doings that I should have liked to watch 
for hours. 

We got to our journey’s end about dusk, 
a five-roomed, single-storied, wooden 
house, built on supports, so as to keep it 
off the ground. We went up four steps 
to the verandah, where we sat while our 
hostess, a small, thin New Englander, 
probably seventy or upwards, but as brisk 
as a bee, bustled about to get supper. 
The table was laid in the middle room, 
which opened on the kitchen at the back, 
where we could see the stove, and hear 
our hostess’s discourse. She boiled us 
two of her fine white chickens admirably, 
and served with hot bread, tomatoes, 
sweet potatoes, and several preserves, of 
which I can speak with special praise of 
the huckleberry, which grows, she said, 
in great abundance all round. 7he boys, 
we heard, had been there to breakfast, 
after sleeping out, and not having had a 
square meal since they started. Luckily 
for us, her white chickens are a very 
numerous as well as beautiful family, or 
we should have fared badly. She and her 
husband supped after us, and then came 
and sat with us in the balcony, and talked 
away on all manner of topics, as if the 
chances of discourse were few, and to be 
made the most of. They had lived at 
Jamestown, close by, a village of some 





eight or ten houses, all through the war, 
through which the Confederate cavalry 
had passed again and again. They had 
never molested her or hers in any way, 
but had a fancy for poultry, which might 
have proved fatal to her white family, but 
for her Yankee wit. She and her husband 
managed to fix up a false floor in one of 
their rooms, in which they fed the roosters, 
so whenever a picket came in sight, her 
call would bring the whole family out of 
the woods and clearing into the refuge, 
where they remained peacefully amongst 
corn-cobs till the danger had passed. She 
had nothing but good to say of her native 
neighbors, except that they could make 
nothing of the country. The Lord had 
done all he could for it, she summed up, 
and Boston must take hold of the balance. 
We heard the owls all night, as well as 
the katydids, but they only seemed to 
emphasize the forest stillness. The old 
lady’s beds, to which we retired at ten, 
after our long gossip in the balcony, were 
sweet and clean, and I escaped perfectly 
scatheless, a rare experience, I was as- 
sured, in these forest shanties. I was 
bound, however, to admit, in answer to 
our hostess’s searching inquiries, that I 
had seen, and slain, though not felt, an 
insect suspiciously like a British B flat. 

The cave which we sought out after 
breakfast was well worth any trouble to 
find. We had to leave the buggy and 
horses hitched up and scramble down a 
glen, where presently, through a tangle of 
great rhododendron bushes, we came on a 
rock, with the little iron-stained stream 
just below us, and opposite, at the top of 
a slope of perhaps fifteen or twenty feet, 
was the cave, like a long black eye under 
a red eyebrow, glaring at us. I could 
detect no figure in the sandstone rock 
(the eyebrow), which hung over it for its 
whole length. The cave is said to run 
back more than three hundred feet, but 
we did not test it. There would be good 
sitting-room for three or four hundred 
people along the front, and so obviously 
fitted for a conventicle, that I could not 
help peopling it with fugitive slaves, and 
fancying a black Moses preaching to them 
of their coming exodus, with the rhodo- 
dendrons in bloom behind. Maidenhair 
grow in tufts about the damp floor, and a 
creeping fern, with a bright red berry, the 
name of which the doctor told me, but I 
have forgotten, on the damp, red walls. 
What the nook must be when the rhodo- 
dendrons are all ablaze with blossom, | 
hope some day to see. 


shoul 
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We had heard of a fine spring some- 
where in this part of the forest, and in 
aid of our search for it presently took up 
a boy whom we found loafing round a 
small clearing. He was bare-headed and 
bare-footed, and wore an old brown, rag- 
ged shirt turned up to the elbows, and 
old, brown, ragged trowsers turned up to 
the knees. I was riding, and in answer 
to my invitation he stepped on a stump 
and vaulted up behind me. He never 
touched me, as most boys would have 
done, but sat up behind with perfect ease 
and balance as we rode along, a young 
centaur. We soon got intimate, and I 
found he had never been out of the forest, 
was fourteen, and still at (occasional) 
school. He could read a little, but 
couldn’t write. I told him to tell his 
master, from me, that he ought to be 
ashamed of himself, which he promised 
to do with great glee; also, but not so 
readily, to consider a proposal I made 
him, that if he would write to the manager 
within six months to ask for it, he should 
be paid a dollar. I found that he knew 
nothing of the flowers or butterflies, of 
which some dozen different kinds crossed 
our path. He just reckoned they were 
all butterflies, as indeed they were. He 
knew, however, a good deal about the 
trees and shrubs, and more about the 
forest beasts. Had seen several deer 
only yesterday, and an old opossum with 
nine young, a number which took the 
doctor’s breath away. There were lots 
of foxes in the woods, but he did not see 
them so often. His face lighted up when 
he was promised two dollars for the first 
opossum he would tame and bring across 
to Rugby. After guiding us to the spring, 
and hunting out an old wooden cup 
amongst the bushes, he went off ey 
through the bushes, with two quarter-dol- 
lar bits in his pocket, an interesting young 
wild man. Will he ever bring the opos- 
sum? I doubt, but shall be sorry not to 
see his open, wondering face again. 

We got back without further incident 
(except flushing quite a number of quail, 
which must be lovely shooting in these 
woods), and found the boys at ‘home, and 
hard at lawn-tennis and well-digging. 
The hogs are becoming an object of their 
decided animosity, and having heard of a 
Yankee notion, a sort of tweezers, which 
ting a hog by one motion, in a second, 
they are going to get it, and then to catch 
and ring every grunter who shows his 
nose near the asylum. Out of this there 
should come some fun, shortly. 


From The Saturday Review. 
CHEPSTOW CASTLE. 


WALEs is now as quiet as a country 
churchyard ; but if severity of past oppres- 
sion could help to explain the survival of 
a spirit for Home Rule among the Welsh, 
as with their brother Celts, it might suf- 
fice, in evidence of bygone military 
tyranny, to point to the traces of the lords 
marchers, some of whom were the same 
men who carried fire and sword among 
the Irish. Though the Conqueror pene- 
trated Wales, he left its people unsub- 
dued, the “natural bravery” of the 
country, with its rivers, rocks, and moun- 
tains, being a foe that required something 
more than a sudden inroad to overmas- 
ter. Our Afghan experience has famil- 
iarized us with the difficulties of warfare 
in a country defended by cliffs and passes 
as rugged as the people whom they 
shield; and the military system of Wil- 
liam I. was one which he might well 
have adopted to extend an Indian frontier, 
had his career of conquest carried him to 
the East. He empowered his great bar- 
ons to castellate each strong natural 
position on the Welsh borderland, both 
for defence of the English territory and 
to form bases for aggressive operations 
against the Welsh people. Paying no 
respect to Offa’s Dyke, which, like the 
walls of Romulus, it had once been death 
to overpass, the lords marchers, as these 
independent chiefs were called, pushed 
forward their unscientific frontier into the 
heart of Wales. In advance of the main 
line of important strongholds, which they 
erected, of which Gloucester, Shrewsbury, 
and Chester were representatives, stood 
the castles of Strigul or Chepstow, Mon- 
mouth, Hereford, Chirk, Hawarden, Flint, 
and others —all erected, says Mr. G. T. 
Clark, within half a century of the Con- 
quest; while numerous other fortresses 
on the Welsh coast for one hundred and 
thirty miles between Chepstow and Hav- 
erford, on the northern side of the Bristol 
Channel, secured the admission of sup- 
plies and protected the passage of ships 
from the western ports of England to 
Ireland. 

Chepstow Castle in its earlier features 
is identical with the Castellum de Estri- 
hoel of Domesday; the latter name, ac- 
cording to a Saxon poet of the twelfth 
century, quoted by Leland, being a cor- 
ruption of Strata Fulia, which Roman 
route crossed the Wye near Chepstow. 
The original stronghold was founded by 
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William FitzOsbern, the famous senescha. 
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of the Conqueror, to whose recommenda- 
tion of vengeance against Harold’s perfidy, 
backed by the promise of sixty ships 
filled with fighting men, we owe, accord- 
ing to Wace, the battle of Senlac with its 
consequences. The castle stands on the 
irregularly sloping edge of a lofty lime- 
stone cliff that rises perpendicularly from 
the Wye, by which river it is defended on 
the north, the other sides being secured 
by a deep dry moat. We hear nothing 
more of FitzOsbern’s connection with the 
castle, except that after he was slain (in 
1070) on a military expedition to Flan- 
ders, his son Roger became possessed of 
this part of his estate, though he lost it 
eight years after in rebellion against the 
king. The powerful De Clares then 
received from the crown the lordship of 
Strigul. These took their name from 
Clare, in Suffolk, which was one of the 
hundred and sixty manors granted to 
Richard of Brionne by his cousin-german 
the Conqueror, as his portion of the En- 
glish spoil. Walter, the third son of 
Richard, by way of increasing his patri- 
mony, received royal license to the over- 
rule of what lands he could conquer from 
the Welsh, and the whole of Nether- 
Gwent, or Monmouthshire, became the 
reward of his enterprise. How far the 
holy and beautiful house of Tintern, 
which he founded in 1131, was intended 
as an atonement for the crimes incident 
to aggressive warfare is unknown; but 
we oct J be sure, from the manners of his 
ungentle times, that he needed more 
mercy from heaven than he showed on 
earth. In 1139 the funeral torches were 
flaring in the hands of the white-vested 
Cistercians over his remains, which were 
interred in the monastery he had lately 
built. As he left no offspring, Walter de 
Clare’s estates passed to his nephew, 
Gilbert FitzGilbert, surnamed Strongbow, 
who in 1138 was created Earl of Pem- 
broke by King Stephen, on whose side 
he fought. Having reduced west Wales, 
he died in 1148, and was also buried at 
Tintern. 

Richard Strongbow, his son, gained 
military renown in Ireland rather than in 
Wales, and added a fresh chapter to the 
annals of human ferocity by the unrelent- 
ing fury with which, during five years, he 
warred against the people. His death, in 
1176, was attributed by the Irish to divine 
vengeance, their opinion being confirmed 
by the remorse of his last moments, when 
he confessed that he had been smitten by 
the saints of Ireland. Isabel, his heiress, 
married William Marshall, whose name, 
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though not found in the index to Mr. 
Green’s “ Short History,” may be discov- 
ered to have been of some eminence in 
his time by no more recondite a refer- 
ence than to Shakespeare’s “ King John,” 
where he wins the blessing of the reader 
for his humane interference to save Prince 
Arthur from being barbarously blinded. 
Marshall was, indeed, so important a per- 
sonage that the protectorship of the king- 
dom had been mainly vested in him 
during the absence of Richard I. on the 
Crusades. But humanity was hardly a 
virtue of his character, his cruelties in 
Ireland having been quite in keeping with 
what might be expected from a successor 
to Strongbow. In addition to these ex- 
cesses he seized among the spoils of war 
two fair manors of the Bishop of Ferns, 
for which sacrilegious act he was excom- 
municated by the injured prelate. The 
earl died (A.D. 1219) unabsolved, and went 
to his place. Unwilling to leave the 
brave knight in torment, or perhaps think- 
ing it more profitable to get back the fat 
manors in exchange for his soul, the 
bishop went to the English court, and 
persuaded the king, Henry III., toaccom- 
pany him to the Temple Church, where 
the earl was buried, and where his mailed 
image may yet be seen. Standing before 
the tomb he exclaimed, “ O William, who 
liest here, an alien from salvation, if those 
lands which thou didst perniciously take 
from my Church be plenarily restored, 
either by the king who here listens or by 
any of thy friends, I then absolve thee; 
otherwise, I ratify thy sentence of eternal 
condemnation.” Henry thereupon pri- 
vately advised the earl’s eldest son to 
give back the manors for the sake of his 
father’s soul; but the son replied, “I do 
not believe that my father got them unjust- 
ly, therefore the curse of the old doting 
bishop will fall upon himself —for my 
part 1 will not lessen my rightful inherit- 
ance.” The prelate, with increased in- 
dignation, went again to the king, and 
said, “ Sir, what I have spoken cannot be 


. reversed, the sentence must stand; the 


punishment of evil-doers is from God, 
and therefore the curse which the Psalm- 
ist hath written shall descend upon the 
earl. His name shall be blotted out in 
one generation.” As it happened, Earl 
Marshall’s five sons died childless, his 


five daughters consequently becoming his 


heiresses. By marrying Maud, the eldest 
of these ladies, Hugh Bigod, Earl of Nor- 
folk, became lord of Strigul. The last of 
the Norfolk family who held this demesne 
was Roger, the nephew of Roger the son 
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and heir of Maud. He rebuilt (in 1269) 
the monastery of Tintern, with what 
grace and majesty may be seen by the 
present ruins. Having no offspring, his 
lordships went to the crown, to which 
they belonged when Edward I.,a week 
before Christmas in 1284, visited Strigul 
Castle. All the estates of the Bigods, 
including the tower and town of Strigul, 
were given by Edward II. (in 1312) to his 
brother Thomas Brotherton, who about 
ten years later granted them to Hugh de 
Spencer, Lord of Glamorgan. In Octo- 
ber 1326 the castle was victualled against 
the queen and Mortimer; and, while held 
by De Spencer, its walls afforded a few 
days’ refuge to Edward II., who was now 
being hunted to destruction by treason 
and domestic malice. By his itinerary 
(like that of Edward I. published by Mr. 
Hartshorne in the “ Collectanea Archeo- 
logica”) it may be discovered that he was 
at Strigul from the 15th to the 21st of 
October of the year before his tragic 
death in 1327. While there, he fatuously 
appointed Hugh de Spencer, a man as 
weak as himself, to be commander-in- 
chief of the muster of horse and foot 
against his foes. On De Spencer’s exe- 
cution the fortress reverted to Brother- 
ton, with whose descendants it continued 
until the time of John Mowbray, who 
succeeded to the estates in 1432. Mow- 
bray sold the castle to Sir WiNiam Her- 
bert of Raglan, created Earl of Pembroke 
in 1468, and “the first man,” says Fenton 
in his “ History of Pembrokeshire,” “ by 
name, birth, and descent a Briton, who 
since the Norman conquest was advanced 
to a title of honor.” The earldom was 
oo partly in reward for his putting to 
ight Jasper Tudor and his companion 
rebels. Shortly afterwards (1469) he was 
despatched at the head of eighteen thou- 
sand Welshmen, assisted by Stafford 
Earl of Devon with six thousand archers, 
to quell the outbreak in the north made 
on behalf of the Lancastrians by Sir John 
Conyers and Robin of Riddisdale. The 
adverse armies met at a plain near Edge- 
cot in Oxfordshire. Both leaders of the 
king's party were lodged at Banbury the 
night before the battle, and “ there,” says 
Hall, “the Earl of Pembroke putte the 
Lorde Stafford out of an inne, wherein 
he delighted muche to be for the love of 
a damosell that dwelled in the house.” 
This damosell was the occasion of many 
unblessed words and “crakes” between 
the earls, and finally of the desertion 
of Stafford with his archers. Thus aban- 
doned, although Earl Pembroke and his 
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stalwart brother, Sir Richard Herbert, 
did great feats of valor, the day was lost 
to the Welshmen, and with it five thou- 
sand men. Chiefly at the instigation of 
“ John Clapham, Esq., servant to the Earl 
of Warwick,” Pembroke, with his broth- 
er, was condemned to die, a fact commem- 
orated in Wordsworth’s description of 
Bolton Abbey in “The White Doe of 
Rylstone :” — 


Look down and see a grisly sight: 

A vault where the bodies are buried upright, 

There face by face and hand by hand 

The Claphams and Mauleverers stand ; 

And in his place among son and sire 

Is John de Clapham that fierce esquire, 

A vailant man and a name of dread, 

In the ruthless wars of the White and Red! 

Who dragged Earl Pembroke from Banbury 
Church, 

And smote off his head on the stones of the 
porch, 


The estates and honors passed to Pem- 
broke’s son William, afterwards Earl of 
Huntingdon, and were conveyed by his 
daughter and heiress to her husband, Sir 
Charles Somerset, of whom the Duke of 
Beaufort, the present owner, is the de- 
scendant. 

Two years after the tragedy of Ban- 
bury, Jasper Tudor, in company with the 
young Earl of Richmond, the future king, 
marched from Chepstow (a name which 
first occurs, says Mr. Wakeman, in 1307) 
with the intent to relieve Queen Marga- 
ret; but on his way news met him of the 
disastrous fight of Tewkesbury, which 
induced him to retire to the stronghold 
he had just quitted. ‘ While he here 
tarried, one Roger Vaughan, a very val- 
iant man, sent thither by King Edward 
for that purpose, went about by a trayen 
to take him, whereof the earl being ad- 
vertised took the said Roger within the 
town and cut off his head; and so he 
suffered death at the earl’s appointment, 
which himself essayed by guile to have 
brought the earl unto.” Evidence of a 
more tranquil state of things is afforded 
by the visit of Henry VII.’s queen to the 
castle, who appears to have been making 
a tour in Monmouthshire in the harvest- 
time of 1492. A payment of tos. for a 
goshawk, and another tos. “to the mar- 
iners that conveyed the Queen’s Grace 
over Severn beside Chepstow.” on her 
way to Berkeley, mart. up the record- 
ed incidents of her stay. The history 
of the fortress during the next hundred 
and fifty years is of no eventful char- 
acter, but in 1645 it was garrisoned 
for Charles I. In October of that year 
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Colonel Morgan appeared before Chep- 
stow with seven hundred horse and foot; 
the castle afforded little hindrance to the 
taking of the walled town, and the exam- 
ple of the townsmen was followed after a 
siege of four days by the capitulation of 
the citadel. There was, however, living 
in Glamorganshire a stalwart baronet, Sir 
Nicholas Kemys, who was accounted the 
Samson of his day. As an instance of 
his strength, it is related that he was one 
day met in his park by a noted Cornish 
wrestler, who, desiring to win fresh lau- 
rels, asked the baronet to try a fall with 
him. The request was answered by the 
Cornishman finding himself first thrown 
on his back and then over the park wall, 
his conqueror politely sending his ass in 
like manner after him. A place is still 
shown in the park wall at Cefn Mably as 
the scene of the exploit. A more signifi- 
cant feat was the capture of Chepstow 
Castle, which in May 1648 was betrayed 
during the absence of the governor into 
the hands of Sir Nicholas, who got pos- 
session of a fort by night. Cromwell, 
chagrined at the event, and being in the 
neighborhood of Chepstow, marched upon 
the fortress, but found the defence too 
obstinate to be speedily overcome. He 
therefore left Colonel Ewer to pursue the 
enterprise, who beleaguered the walls 
until the garrison was reduced by famine. 
On surrender Sir Nicholas Kemys was 
slain in cold blood, together with forty- 
eight men, one hundred and twenty pris- 
oners being taken. These were tempo- 
rarily confined in the adjacent Norman 
Priory church. Before the days of the 
Commonwealth were ended, the castle 
received (in 1656) as a captive the illustri- 
ous author of “ Holy Living and Dying.” 
Though no insurgent, Jeremy Taylor was 
too distinguished a royalist to escape the 
notice of the government, but he was not 
ill-treated, and his imprisonment endured 
only a few months. 

The noble architectural remains, though 
the towers and halls are roofless and 
floorless, are sufficiently entire to recall 
to view the walls that confined the Chrys- 
ostom of English divinity. Of the for- 
mer strength of the fortress there is yet 
visible evidence. The outer walls retain 
enough completeness to prevent entrance 
except by the massive eastern gate- 
way. This is of “Se period of Edward 
I., and, entering between its bold round 
towers, we find a grass-covered court, 
sixty yards long by twenty broad, which 
is succeeded By three other courts of 
narrower proportions, the whole fortress 
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having been constructed in adaptation to 
the natural ridge on which it stands. 
Though there is some Roman masonry in 
the structure of the great west gate, we 
need give no more credence to Stowe’s 
assertion that the castle was first built by 
Julius Czsar than to Leland’s report that 
a tower called Longine was “erected by 
one Longinus, a Jew, father of the soldier 
whose spear pierced the side of Christ.” 
To the right of the eastern or principal 
gatehouse are the offices, including the 
kitchen and lesser hall (¢emp. Edward 
II.), some of which apartments are in- 
habited by the custodian of the ruins. To 
the left is an ivy-draped building, out- 
wardly perfect, called Marten’s Tower. 
This is an early English work, and con- 
tains in its upper story the lord’s oratory 
— a beautiful thirteenth-century chamber, 
with a fine window, enriched with rose 
ornament. That so pronounced a sceptic 
as Henry Marten the regicide should have 
had this fair chapel among the rooms he 
occupied when his capital sentence was 
commuted to a mild kind of imprisonment 
for life, is certainly not an instance of 
the fitness of things. His twenty years’ 
confinement in the castle became, as 
political hostility relented, so relaxed that 
he was allowed to have his family in con- 
stant residence with him, and even to 
visit people in the neighborhood. Be- 
yond the second court, which has been 
planted as a garden, stands FitzOsbern’s 
Norman keep, or what remains of it, a 
good deal of early English work, includ- 
ing some fine details in the clustered 
columns of the windows of the great ban- 
queting hall, having replaced the earlier 
structure. Here was the scene of the 
fierce revellings of the De Clares and 
Bigods when their deeds of warfare were 
projected or rehearsed. The story of one 
of the raids is told in Scott’s rattling 
ballad “The Norman Horseshoe,” which 
has given so much satisfaction to Mr. 
George Borrow that his “ Wild Wales” 
commemorates hardly anything else in 
connection with Chepstow Castle. Be- 
yond the great hall is another courtyard, 
and finally the back gatehouse. 


From The Spectator. 
POLAND AND THE HAPSBURGS. 


THE situation in eastern Europe, and 
the rivalries imputed to the governments 
of Russia and Austria, tend once more to 
direct public attention to the condition of 
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Poland. It must be added that the recent 
policy of Austria in particular appears to 
be distinctly calculated to bring the Po- 
lish question, in one form or another, 
before the world. The triumphal prog- 
ress of the emperor Francis Josep 
through Galicia a few weeks back would 
have secured a share of public notice at 
any time, but taken in connection with 
many other indications of the policy of 
the Mepebanep towards the Poles, it de- 
serves to take rank as an event in the 
domestic, and perhaps also the foreign, 
relations of the dual monarchy. Even 
the most German of the ministries which 
have essayed the difficult task of govern- 
ing the discordant nationalities of Austria 
have been accustomed to treat the Gali- 
cians with studied consideration, and it 
must be added that the politic and states- 
manlike conduct of the Polish deputies 
often exhibited a marked contrast to the 
petulant intolerance of Moravian and 
Bohemian malcontents and separatists. 
Since the accession of the Taaffe ministry 
to office, the favor shown to the Polish 
nation has been all that could be expected 
from a Cabinet which had set its heart 
upon conciliating even the proverbial ob- 
stinacy of Czechs. An imperial visit to 
Galicia has from time to time been sug- 
ested, but the project was said to have 
its firmest opponents in the bosom of the 
imperial family. Not that the Austrian 
sovereign was personally indifferent to an 
access of popularity, or that he shrank 
from the fatigue of a ceremonial progress. 
But it was well understood that the ex- 
plosion of Polish enthusiasm only too 
likely to greet the presence of the courtly 
and beneficent Hapsburg might be all the 
more unpleasant to the Russian govern- 
ment, from the impossibility of producing 
any parallel demonstration: within the 
Russian share of the partitioned kingdom. 
The alliance between Vienna and St. 
Petersburg was still too valuable, or the 
probability of its future rupture was still 
too remote, to allow the Austrian states- 
men to indulge in the provocation of a 
display of Austro-Polish enthusiasm and 
co-operation. There is now so much the 
more matter for grave consideration by 
all observers of the turn of affairs in 
eastern and central Europe, when an 
emperor of Austria is seen, not only not 
avoiding, but openly courting the warmest 
demonstrations of allegiance and devotion 
on the part of the Polish nation, within a 
few miles of the Russian frontier. No 
circumstance was, apparently, omitted 
which could enhance the importance and 








significance of the imperial visit. Wher- 
ever an ovation was awaiting him, thither 
the emperor directed his progress. And 
ovations awaited him on every side. The 
national traditions and associations of the 
Poles were marked out by him for every 
possible encouragement. Four hundred 
Galician nobles rode on many occasions 
in his train. The addresses of the mu- 
nicipalities and orders of society were 
read to the monarch in the Polish tongue, 
and were graciously acknowledged in the 
same language. The president of the 
Diet bade him welcome in Polish. What 
a contrast to Russian Poland, where the 
national language is rigorously ostracised 
from all official recognition! The Polish 
national dress, the Polish national colors, 
lined every route, waved from every bal- 
cony and window. More important than 
the Guard of Nobles, at many places long 
cavalcades of small proprietors and peas- 
ants insisted upon surrounding and ac- 
companying the sovereign. “ How many 
are you?” said the emperor pleasantly, on 
one occasion, to a young peasant who, at 
the head of a long troop of his fellows, 
rode at the side of the carriage. “Six 
hundred here, your Majesty,” was the 
suggestive reply; “ but your Majesty has 
only to say the word, and we shall be a 
hundred thousand.” It were strange, 
indeed, if such greetings did not provoke 
grave reflections upon the mutual relations 
of Hapsburgs and Romanoffs at the pres- 
ent conjuncture. 

It was not very long ago that much 
expectation was cherished in political 
quarters of a possible reconciliation be- 
tween the Russian and Polish branches 
of the Slavonic race. The idea was 
popular in Russia among hundreds of the 
most liberal of the reformers, who hailed 
with confidence the brilliant dawn of the 
Alexandrine reforms, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Noble and able Poles, like 
that Marquis Wielopolski who managed 
to keep his optimism to the very outbreak 
of the insurrection of 1863, sincerely 
labored to bring about peace and union 
between the two opposing, yet kindred 
stocks, and the transient promise of free- 
dom which preceded the great insurrec- 
tion of 1830 seemed to encourage the 
enthusiasts. The question is whether any 
such hopes are entertained at present, and 
it would not appear that in official circles, 
at any rate, any flattering illusion is 
ctdhed on the subject in Russia. 
There were, it is true, some pretensions 
to respond to the challenge of the Aus- 
trian visit to Galicia by a Russian visit to 
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Warsaw. According to latest advices, 
however, even the intended presence of 
the czarewitch at Count Henkel’s Polish 
country-house has not commended itself 
to the supreme authorities, and the 
revived report of projected measures of 
repression in Russian Poland would not 
favor the hope of a speedy improvement 
of the Russo-Polish situation. 

A pamphlet entitled “ Poland and the 
Hapsburgs,” which has just been pub- 
lished at Paris, seems to be inspired by 
high authority among the exiles, and deals 
with the part which is sketched for the 
house of Hapsburg to perform. The 
anonymous author makes no secret of his 
conviction that all is over between the 
Russians and the Poles, as far as any 
possible chance of reconciliation is con- 
cerned, and he devotes himself to an 
exposition of the reasons which should 
centre in the Austrian dynasty the hopes 
of the Polish race. “In Austria, the 
children of Poland are free citizens by as 
good a title as Germans, Moravians, 
Czechs, and Tyrolese. .. . The journals 
of Galicia, published in the national 
tongue, recall to the country each day the 
glories of the past, in keeping before it 
the hopes of the future; our deputies 
discuss with perfect independence in the 


Parliament at Vienna the policy of the 
government; two Galician deputies sit at 
this moment as members of the Imperial 


Cabinet, The Galician Diet exercises 
the most important influence over the 
conduct of local affairs. Our religion is 
respected, our traditional institutions, 
renewed by the touch of the modern 
spirit, develop without hindrance, while 
our industries have enormously increased 
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during the past few years.” It must be 
owned that this record of the influence, 
liberty, and prosperity enjoyed by the 
Poles under the house of Hapsburg, is 
hardly calculated to diminish the indigna- 
tion of the Polish people at the contrary 
spectacle presented by Russian despot- 
ism beyond the border. Nor is it in any 
speculative or academic spirit that the 
author of this significant pamphlet has 
undertaken to bring the question of the 
sufferings and the opportunities of his 
countrymen before the world at the 
present moment. He openly declares that 
all the children of Poland ought to be 
prepared to meet the crisis which will 
soon break upon them. He confidently 
predicts the near approach of the inevita- 
ble shock between Russia and Austria, 
and he assures the Austrian monarchy of 
the heartfelt devotion of the Poles. Ob- 
servers, with less reason for invoking the 
commencement of hostilities between 
Russia and Austria, may very well be un- 
able so confidently to recognize the rapid 
approach of the crisis. There can be 
little doubt, however, that Austria might 
under certain circumstances, if it were 
only for the purpose of negotiation and 
bargaining, derive large benefit from the 
affections of the Polish people, by contrast 
with their fierce resentment against the 
Russian government. Whether it would 
altogether suit Austria’s purpose, how- 
ever, to cast in her lot too completely with 
a race which cherishes such aspirations 
for absolute national independence, is an 
additional element of the problem which 
a Polish writer might naturally be liable to 
under-estimate. 





INTELLIGENCE IN BrIRDS.—The Central 
Prison at Agra is the roosting-place of great 
numbers of the common blue pigeon ; they fly 
out to the neighboring country for food every 
morning, and return in the evening, when they 
drink at a tank just outside the prison walls. 
In this tank are a large number of fresh-water 
turtles, which lie in wait for the pigeons, just 
under the surface of the water and at the edge 
of it. Any bird alighting to drink near one of 
these turtles has a good chance of having its 
head bitten off and eaten; and the headless 
bodies of pigeons have been picked up near 
the water, showing the fate which has some- 
times befallen the birds. The pigeons, how- 
ever, are aware of the danger, and have hit on 
the following plan to escape it. A pigeon 
comes in from its long flight, and, as it nears 





the tank, instead of flying down at once to the 
water’s edge, will cross the tank at about 
twenty feet above its surface, and then fly back 
to the side from which it came, apparently 
selecting for alighting a safe spot which it had 
remarked as it flew over the bank; but even 
when such a spot has been selected the bird 
will not alight at the edge of the water, but on 
the bank about a yard from the water, and will 
then run down quickly to the water, take two 
or three hurried gulps of it, and then fly off to 
repeat the same process at another part of the 
tank till its thirst is satisfied. I had often 
watched the birds doing this, and could not 
account for their strange mode of drinking, till 
told by my friend, the superintendent of the 
prison, of the turtles which lay in ambush for 
the pigeons, Nature. 





